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on the practice of freedom 
Liberty does not consist in mere general declarations of the rights of men. 


It consists in the translation of those declarations into definite action. 


(Address, Independence Holl, July 4,1914) 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco...and 


Fine tobacco alone tastes right! 





This is your money's worth. This is a Lucky. What's 
in it for you? Just the most famous tobacco in 
America—naturally light, wonderfully right tobacco 


that’s Toasted to taste even better. It's a LIGHT 


smoke—the best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 

















LUCKY 
STRIKE 


“IT'S TOASTED™ 


en 
CIGARETTES 


LIGHT UP A light SMOKE—LIGHT UP A LUCKY! 


©a.1.Co. Product of Py Area Jobacco Company ery +e is our middle name 
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LETTERS 





Civil & Other Rights 


Sir: 

A bouquet for your coverage of the civil 
rights bill. If enough people could be made 
aware of what goes on in the South—most 
of the Southerners themselves don’t know— 
some real progress could be made. The Negro 
in the South is held in political, economic and 
social bondage to a degree that is frightening 

L. M. STANDISH 
Savannah, Ga 
Sir: 

About your breast-beating article on the 
Negro and the vote: the right to vote, like 
the ability to procreate, is too widespread 
now for the good of the country, There are 
already too many ignorant, misguided, im- 
pressionable, crackpot voters, as witness the 
representatives we choose to make our laws. 
One thing to our credit, however: we voters 
aren't to blame for foisting Chief Justice 
Warren on the country. 

FRANCES THOMPSON 
Sand Springs, Okla 


Sir: 

The article should have been published 
while we were loudly condemning Russia 
for denying freedom to the Hungarians. 

H. M. Conan 


Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Southern Senators have been known as 
students and lovers of good law. Yet how can 
they reconcile themselves to the unconstitu- 
tionality of denying the Negro his civil rights 
guaranteed him in the Constitution? 

Haroip T. GosLow 
Detroit 


Kim Krim? 
Sir: 

That Kim Novak cover is one of the cold- 
est and most frivolous paintings I have ever 
seen of anyone. Robert Vickrey may see 
Novak chewing beads—but it is more likely 
a representation of Vickrey chewing his paint 
brush in frustration at not being able to 
portray a truly classic physiognomy. 

JoHN Kaus 
Cleveland 
Sir: 

Robert Vickrey’s fine cover certainly shows 
the transition from bitchery to virtue—a 
grand job. Hope Harry Cohn’s protégé com- 
pletes the full cycle. 

FINBARR M. SLATTERY 
Asdee, Ireland 








Sir: 
Re Kim Novak's vacuous eyes, her custard- 
bow! face: what Harry Cohn hath wrought! 
C. W. NELSON 


Minneapolis 


Sir: 

If Kim Novak marries that Mac Krim, she 
will turn up with the creepy name of Kim 
Krim, which should make her right at home 
with the creepy creeps in Hollywood. 

AL Coonry 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sirs 

I interviewed Kim Novak one time but, 
unfortunately, didn’t know about that Iast- 
minute button routine. The only thing Pho- 
tographer Clayton Knipper and I could get 
her to take off was her shoes. Here’s the 
picture we got 

Brit TANNER 

The Cleveland Press 
Cleveland 





Clayton Knipper 


Church v. Scholarship 
Sir: 

In commenting on Father Weigel’s criticism 
of American Catholic scholarship, your Letters 
correspondents {July 29] made the unschol- 
arly assumption that his strictures touched 
Catholic scholarship as such. The criticism, 
which is now a commonplace among Amer- 
ican Catholic intellectuals, does not bear on 
the admirable Catholic scholarship of Europe. 
Now that Catholic intellectualism in the U.S. 
is on the point of coming to maturity (and 
criticisms like that of Father Weigel are 
signs of this maturation), our remaining prob- 
lems are largely financial. If someone were to 
give me one-fourth of the funds of Harvard, 
we would, in this graduate school, make 
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fairly short work of the deficiencies of Amer- 
ican Catholic scholarship, 
R. J. HENLE, S.J. 
Dean of the Graduate School 
Saint Louis University 
St. Louis 


Sir; 

Where is the exciting, responsible Protes- 
tant scholarship in our country? Is it not the 
American atmosphere which denies the worth 
of it rather than merely American Catholics ? 
Disrespect for intellectual values belongs, alas, 
to all Americans, most especially to those 
bigoted Protestants who, knowing not of 
what they speak, nevertheless hasten to dash 
off letters to editors. 

Mrs. James M. Murray 
Takoma Park, Md. 


How to get to Hollywood 
Sir: 

Thanks for your July 29 article on Mary 
a Ennis [who almost became Miss 
A.]. Such a rise to fame seems to indi- 
ate that even if you cheat, lie and play on 
the sympathy of your fellow man, you can 
xet on TV, become a nightclub personality 
and get a Hollywood contract. It was most 
appropriate that your article was printed 
under “Manners & Morals,” neither of which 
was displayed by Mrs. Ennis. 

Frank J. Riccs Jr. 
North Haven, Conn. 








Sir: 

It is a universal custom for women to con- 
ceal their ages, but to deny two husbands and 
two kids—that takes the cake. 

Tom MacCa.Lper 
Katon Rouge 


Sir: 

Is not a yearning for bright lights, atten- 
tion and luxury nearly universal among 
young girls, married and unmarried? Perhaps 
many girls like Mary Leona would be happier 
if such contests were open to all beautiful 
girls, married or not. 

IMeELDA MCNAMEE 
Glendale, Calif 


Clothes Don't Make the Family 


Sir: 

1! was not shocked with English Artist Fret- 
well’s Holy Family in modern dress [ July 29] 
nearly so much as I was surprised at secing 
paintings of the Madonna, with an Indian 
face, on the walls of Mexican churches. If 
Mary can have an Indian face in Mexico, ! 
don't see why England can’t have her with a 
wind-blown haircut. 

AFTON WYNN 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: 

I wonder why Artist Fretwell didn’t go 
all-out in translating the New Testament 
into modern art by portraying the Hely 
Family mounted on a motorcycle for the 
Flight into Egypt. 

A. R. OWENS 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sir: 

In old clothes or new clothes, Arthur 
Fretwell’s Madonna in “Nativity” is still 
the Madonna. Look at her face. 

Marcaret E. Dopxins 
Steelville, Mo 
Nine & Eight 
Sir: 
Your Aug. § report on the price of our 


new pen is causing confusion at the trade 
level. It is correct that Paper-Mate will 
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How to help your child have a better school year 


“Good-bye, Mom.. .”” Mothers will hear 
this familiar farewell daily during the school 
months ahead when 38 million children 
leave for their classrooms. Among these 
boys and girls there will be 4 million 
youngsters entering school for the first time 
in their lives. 


Is there anything you can do to help 
et the best possible start in 
school? Yes, there is. You can take him to 
your family doctor now before school 
for a thorough check-up 


your child 





opens 


Although your child may seem to be in 
tiptop physical condition, he could have 
some totally unexpected impairment 


Metropolitan Life 


For example, slight defects in seeing and 
hearing can handicap a child in his studies 
and other school activities or cause unnec- 
essary absences 

You may also find your doctor's advice 
helpful in improving your child's general 
health, Parents should remember that poor 
health habits can lead to physical and emo- 
tional troubles and the sooner they are 
corrected, the better 


Protection against certain health hazards 
is necessary when a child starts or returns 
to school. So be sure to have your child's 
and ap- 
propriate steps should be taken to bring 


immunization record reviewed 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet 
“ABC's of Childhood Diseases,” 





it up to date if necessary 

Teen-age boys and girls, as well as 
younger children, benefit from regular pre- 
school check-ups. Physical adjustments, 
weight variations and emotional upsets— 
all these and similar problems are matters 
which parents may not understand too well. 


So why not get your doctor's help now ? 
Your child’s visit to him can help assure 
healthy, happy school days 

Metropolitan offers two booklets 
on health problems of school-age children, 
The titles are listed on the coupon below. 


Check the booklet or booklets you want 
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“Understanding Your Teen-Ager,” 9-57-1 
Insurance Company 
Name. — " 
4M : COMPANY) 
. Street — _ = 
1 Mapison Avenue, New Yor 10, N.Y 
City —_— State 
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Chico 
Says: 


retail at 98¢—not 89¢ as you stated 
NeEIson Harris 
President 


| market a new low-priced pen, but it will 








For the truest 
Calypso drink I know— 


Try my new F 


Paper-Mate Co 
| Chicago 


| Q Trme’s pen blotted —En. 


Where's the Eight Ball? 


Sir: 

Concerning “Small Minds, Big Job” [July 
22): Don't blame the draft for Army “eight 
balls." The draft is the only source of 
intelligence the Army has. Most Army regu- 
lars will quickly admit that they stay in the 
Army because they couldn’t make a living 
on the outside. The Air Force took the only 
administrative talent in the military and got 
out while the going was good. The army is 
just an eight-ball outfit 

CHARLES B. LARSON 





St. Joseph, Mo 
Sir 

Certainly there are many jobs in the 
Army which require special aptitudes. How 
ever, even in this atomic age, most of the 
jobs held by enlisted men of the lower pay 
grades do not require a high degree of 
technical skill. The most important qual- 
ities of a soldier are now, and always have 
been, physical fitness, and a_ receptiveness 
for discipline 


HERE'S HOW: 
’ Jigger of Ronrico Rum, 

1, juice of 1 lime, 1 oz. 
{\ of pineapple juice, tsp. 





Grenadine and dash 
Curacao. Shake well, 
serve in tall glass with ice 
; and fill with soda. Or—strain 
into cocktail glass without soda, float paper-thin lime slice. 












FRANK B. HAsTIE Jr. 
US. Army 
% Postmaster 
New York City 
Sir 
The small minds are not those eliminated 
RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF, U. S. REP.; IMPORT DIV., | from service but usually those that do the 


. os ‘liminating. Because a person has a low 
< Ww 2 : ; : ; ” 
© Puerto Rico Distilling Company McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y 1.Q. doesn't make him an “eight ball.” If 


the spirit of the regulations were used in 
eliminations, then possibly the Army could 


get rid of some of its ‘“dead-wood” hangers 

ee on, such as the NCOs who can barely read 

* ss or write or who do not have the mentality 

onlon ovlon. to handle a lower-ranking G.I. other than 
NY y by browbeating. 


Sp/3 Ropert J. BERTOLINI 
Nothing finer in sound reproduction 





US. Army 
% Postmaster 
New York City 


Parlor Games 
Sir: 

Enjoyed your July 29 report of Steve 
Allen's “Scrambled Book List.” We're all set 
to play this new parlor game, and are 
beginning with Time and Time Again by 
Tommy Manville. 

VIRGINIA LIEM PEARSON 
Irving, Texas 


...oOrin furniture styling 





Stan Kenton, Capitol 
Recording Star, listens to 
his “Cuban Fire,” 
reproduced with breath- 
taking realism on a Zenith 
Extended Range High 
Fidelity AM/FM Radio- 
Phonograph Combination. 
Featuring exclusive Studio 
Sound Control Panel, 
Custom Cobra-Matic® 
Record Changer, 

Four (4) quality speakers. 
Zenith High Fidelity , 

as low as $99.95.* Shown, 
Model HF1284, the 


Rhapsody (available in QuaLtrY SY 
5 finishes). from $425.00* 
ZENITH RADIO t: 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS The Royalty of High Fidelity 


Sir 
How about The Last Angry Man by Harry 
S. Truman? 


ANITA BrapsHAW 
New York City 
Sir: 
All Shook Up by Molotov. 
DorotHy SAFFRON 
Halifax, NS. 
Sir: 
The Robe by Christian Dior 
Jimmy RAYFIELD 
Tampa 
Sir 
A game using TV programs would be 
amusing too: for example, What's My Line? 
could be produced by Porfirio Rubirosa 


Marie E. Boccs 
“Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Prices slightly higher in the far West and South. 


Muncie, Ind 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


HREE old (in point of service, that is) hands at Tome 

will soon be moving on to new jobs and broader fields. 
LAWRENCE EuGENE LAYBOURNE, 44, chief of correspondents 
of the L and Canadian News Service for the past eight 
years, will take the new post of managing director of ‘Tite 
International Ltd. of Canada. Larry Laybourne was an 
experienced reporter on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch before 
he came to Tre in 1944 as Ottawa correspondent. In that 
post he was one of the most widely traveled newsmen in 
Canada, covering every province from the Maritimes to 
British Columbia. He moved to Washington as deputy 
bureau chief in 1946, was Lire’s News Bureau chief in 
New York, 1949-50, then took over as boss of all corre- 
spondents in 13 bureaus and some 160 “stringers” strate- 
gically scattered about the U.S. and Canada. In his new 
job he will be in charge of publishing operations for Trte’s 
Canada edition, will make his headquarters in Toronto. 

James Rospinson SHEPLEY, who became the youngest 
chief of the Washington bureau, Trme-Lire’s largest, in 
1948 when he was only 30, will succeed Laybourne as 
chief of domestic correspondents. Jim Shepley cubbed on 
the Harrisburg Patriot, edited by his father, was a United 
Press correspondent in Washington before he joined Time 
as a Washington reporter in 1942. He covered the China- 
Burma-India, Southwest Pacific and European theaters in 
World War II, later served as mi y aide to General 
George Catlett Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army. He 
was back in civvies only a short time when General Mar- 
shall, just retired, called him back to duty as an aide on 
his special presidential mission to China. Back on the job 
for Trme-Lire, Shepley, as head of the Washington bureau, 
made the world his beat. If he was not flying the Atlantic 
with General Alfred M. Gruenther, Shepley might be fish- 
ing with Vice President Richard M. Nixon, or on a safari 
in Africa with the Air Force’s General Curtis LeMay (for 
a Lire picture story), or developing a far-reaching story 
on U.S. world policy. 

James Lukens McConaucuy Jr., 42, will become the 
new chief of the Washington bureau. A graduate of Wes- 
leyan University, where his father, later governor of Con- 
necticut, was president, McConaughy came to Time in 1938 
as a summer-vacation office boy. During World War II 
he was a Marine bombing control officer in the Pacific. 
He served as bureau chief in Ottawa and Seattle before 
he moved to Washington in 1951 to report on Capitol 
Hill. Covering Congress for Tune, big (6 ft. 2 in.. 203 lbs.) 
greying Jim McConaughy says, has been like “trying to 
report six fires with each threatening to get out of control 
while 19 different fire companies roar up (eight of which 
are volunteers—and aren’t quite sure what they're sup- 
posed to do).” Now he will have to send another man 
to cover the fires while he analyzes the smoke. 
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SOLD BY TELEPHONE Richard J. Kacena, vice president of Anchor Manufacturing Co., shows mortar and plaster mixers 
J I g I 
a period of twenty-one days. Mixers range in price from $347 to $1130. 


which out-of-town customers ordered by telephone in 


Telephone idea pays for itself...240 times over 


Anchor Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago was looking for new ways 
to sell and service mortar and plaster 


mixing machines. 


A telephone representative sug- 
gested the company invite out-of- 
town contractors to telephone 


inquiries and orders collect. 


Within three weeks after the plan 


was put in use, Customers te lephoned 


$4763 in orders. Cost of the calls: 
less than $20. 


Whatever you sell, there’s a tele- 
phone idea to help you do it more 
efficiently, more profitably. We would 
like to give you some specific sugges- 
tions. Just call your Bell Telephone 


Company business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added | 





For example: 3 Minutes Minute 
Cleveland to Detroit 55¢ l5¢ 
Baltimore to New York 75¢ 20¢ 
Chicago to St. Louis 90¢ 25¢ 
Houston to New Orleans #125 30¢ 
San Francisco to Denver $122 45¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tox 
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THE ECONOMY 
More Than "More"? 


Few words glower more darkly out of 

the memory of the Depression than un- 
employment (24.9% of the working force 
at the 1933 depth). Yet when the Air 
Force canceled its $500 million Navaho 
missile project last month, and Los An- 
geles’ North American Aviation Inc. dire- 
ly proclaimed that it would have to lay 
off 15,600 men, this is what happened: 
@ North American reconsidered its needs, 
said it would let go not 15,600 men but 
7,300, with perhaps another 4,700 to be 
laid off by the end of the year. 
@ Twenty private employers—mostly 
North American’s competitors—set up re- 
cruiting stations at the North American 
plant (see cut), bid high for hard-to-get 
technical and engineering help, took on 
no fewer than 3,000 men. 


@ California’s Department of Employ- 
ment kept its Los Angeles offices open 
nights, interviewed 3,100 former North 


American employees, soon sent 2,126 out 
on firm job opportunities in an area 
where unemployment has been down at 
a rock-bottom 3% for years. 

In detail, the Los Angeles situation was 
perhaps rosier than other U.S. industrial 
areas (Detroit, in fact, was hurting as 
auto plants got ready to shut down for 
changeovers to 1958 models). But it un- 
derscored an important element of the 
continuing wage-price rise: a nationwide 
shortage of labor, from engineers to drive- 
in dishwashers. Despite automation and 
efficient new machines, the demand for 
labor is greater than ever, ¢.g., to build 
the plant for expanding industry, to 
provide added services—haircuts, repairs 
domestic help—for a rank and file with 
more take-home pay. At the same time the 
pool of labor is being fed only from the 
small baby crop of the Depression years. 
The labor shortage allows and encourages 
unions to press wage demands that add 
to inflation, forces industries to go along 
with demands, lest through a drawn-out 


strike they lose markets to competitors 
and, eventually, their skilled labor too. 
One way to meet the problem is to 


ease up on the demand for labor by post- 
poning the building of some new plant, 
and this essentially is what the Federal 
Reserve Board was attempting to do last 
week by raising the discount rate from 
3% to 34%, highest in 24 years (see 
Business). Another way is to cut Gov- 
ernment spending, which would mean a 
cut in Government-financed demand for 
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Los Angeles Mirror-News 


Los ANGELES AIRCRAFT WoRKERS SHOPPING FOR NEW Joss 
One good redefinition deserves another. 


labor. But perhaps the most important 
way is for organized labor and_big- 
business management to find a temporary 
new definition of progress beyond Samuel 
Gompers’ historic American Federation of 
Labor cry for “More!” 


For if the U.S. is to continue to enjoy 


the blessings of an economy in which 
unemployment has all but lost its old 
meaning, the best definition of “more” 


might well be “enough,” as long as infla- 
tion continues. A “more” born of inflation 
is an illusion and—for the moment at 
least—an “enough” could be regarded as 
more than enough if it contributed to 
a sound and steady dollar and normal, 
healthy economic development. 


THE STATES 
History Makers in Hershey 


The briefcase brigade that converged 
on restful Hershey, Pa. (pop. 5.300) one 
day last week looked like anything but 
a band of radicals. From six state capi- 
tals came six governors and their staffs 

Illinois’ Republican William Stratton, 
Pennsylvania's Democrat George Leader, 
Texas’ Democrat Price Daniel, New 
Hampshire's Republican Lane Dwinell, 
Kansas’ Democrat George Docking, Ne- 
braska’s Republican Victor Anderson. 
From Washington came a high-powered 


delegation headed by new Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert Anderson, Labor's Jim 
Mitchell, Health, Education and Welfare’s 
Marion Folsom, and Budget Director Per- 
cival Brundage. Together they formed a 
serious action committee, and before the 
session broke up two days later, they had 
plotted one of the 20th century’s most 
revolutionary programs: a pilot plan to 
return some important federal powers and 
responsibilities to the states. 

The idea of decentralizing government 
had been broached by President Eisen- 
hower in a speech last month to the 4oth 
annual conference of governors, Many of 
the governors yawned and thought they 
would hear no more of it. But Ike put 
his best team to work in Washington 
peppered the governors’ committee with 
plans and suggestions aimed at reaching 
a workable if not dramatic program of 
action. Last week Anderson & Co. were 
ready with facts and figures, and Ander- 
son quickly ticked off six simple obliga- 
tions that the U.S. is willing to turn over 
to the states next year: 

@ School lunch and milk programs, to 
which the U.S. contributes 54¢ to the 
price of each lunch for a total cost of 
$160 million a year. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue to supply surplus 
foods. 

@ Federal grants to the states for voca- 








THE NEW 
SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


“There is a deep sympathy for 
the underdog in this match of 
mere man vy. monstrous job,” 
wrote Time’s armed forces re- 
porter last week. The monstrous 
job: Secretary of Defense. The 
mere man: Neil Hosler McElroy. 


Early Years 

The second of three sons of Ohio 
schoolteachers, McElroy was born in 
Berea (pop. 15,000), grew up in a 
strict but comfortable Methodist 
household in Madisonville, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, early learned that “God 
will provide if you go out and scratch.” 
By shoveling snow, wrapping laundry 
bundles, working in a cannery, he had 
saved $1,000 by the time he finished 
high school. A scholarship from Cin- 
cinnati’s Harvard Club stretched the 
$1,000, allowed him to work part-time, 
have enough time left to become a big 
man on the Harvard campus—varsity 
basketball center, president of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, dance-band leader (his 
specialties: piccolo and piano). He 
graduated (’25) with an A.B. in eco- 
nomics, latched onto a temporary job 
to raise the money to go to Harvard 
Business School. The job: a $100-a- 
month mail clerk at Procter & Gamble’s 
Cincinnati headquarters. Twenty-three 
years later, he was elected president 
(current salary: $285,000), helped 
make P. & G. the U.S.’s largest soap- 
making firm (20 plants in seven coun- 
tries, 30,000 employees, $1,038,290 net 
sales in 1956). 


Public Service 


Following a stern P. & G. code for 
company officers, he spent a third of 
his time in unpaid civic service, di- 
rected the framing of a master plan for 
improving Cincinnati, headed Red 
Cross and Community Chest drives, 
became trustee of the city’s Institute 
of Fine Arts, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Summer Opera 
Association, Harvard overseer, an ad- 
viser to the University of Cincinnati. 
In 1955 President Eisenhower tapped 
him for the biggest lay-educational as- 
signment of all: chairmanship of the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. Ike was impressed by the way 
McElroy steered a conglomeration of 
free-wheeling individualists toward a 
hard-hitting, unified report which rec- 
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NOMINEE McELROY & FAMILY 


ommended that expenditures for edu- 
cation be doubled. When it came time 
to find a successor for Engine Charlie, 
Ike saw to it that McElroy’s name 
was added to the list of candidates 
(Time, July 29) for the job. 


Personality 

Big (6 ft. 4 in., 210 lbs.), blue-eyed 
Neil McElroy encourages people to call 
him “Mac,” has a soap salesman’s 
knack for making new friends, intro- 
duces himself to strangers as “McElroy 
of Procter & Gamble.” He enjoys par- 
ties, tennis, fishing, poker and bridge, 
tries to spend weekends with wife 
Camilla, son Malcolm, 14, daughter 
Nancy, 21 (another daughter, Barbara, 
19, is married), is a working Episco- 
palian. At the office he is a stickler 
for accuracy, delegates large chunks 
of responsibility, expects subordinates 
to back up suggestions and arguments 
with facts. To forestall a conflict-of- 
interest problem, he will sell $56,000 
worth of General Electric and Chrysler 
stock, and resign as director of both 
companies, but will keep his $588,000 
in P. & G. stock; the Defense Depart- 
ment does little business with P. & G. 


Monstrous Job 

McElroy takes command of the Pen- 
tagon at a time of restlessness in 
U.S. armed services caused by fast- 
changing technologies, by rising costs, 
by missile weaponry that will obsolete 
long-standing military philosophies. In- 
evitably he will become involved in 
interservice conflicts over roles and 
missions, will soon have to face up to a 
rising demand for unification of the 
services and at the same time wrestle 
with Congress and preside over the 
spending of $33.75 billion plus a year. 

McElroy is willing to try. Says he: 
“I know I’m not jumping into any 
feather bed. But if you have the feeling 
you can help some, you accept. Na- 
tional Defense is the Number One con- 
cern of this country. Whether you call 
it national defense or world peace, it 
is one and the same thing.” 


tional training, a program that cost $41 
million in fiscal 1957. 
@ Natural disaster relief (except in in- 
stances of major disaster), which cost the 
U.S. $16 million last year, 
@ Water-treatment programs: the U.S. 
contributes some $57 million yearly. 
@ Supplemental old-age assistance pro- 
grams; the U.S. antes up from 40% to 
75% of the payments made each year to 
half a million citizens to supplement their 
social security and state retirement funds. 
@ A minor series of “‘stimulative grants” 
to the states to encourage medical re- 
search, public welfare programs, etc. 
Along with the offer to surrender these 
functions went a healthy guid pro quo: 
to finance them at the state level, the 
U.S. was prepared to relinquish to the 
states roughly a half share of federal 
inheritance and gift taxes ($1.3 billion 
this year), and about $542 million in 
excise taxes collected on such items as 
telephone calls and theater tickets. 
Visibly cool at first, the governors, 
chaired by New Hampshire’s Dwinell, of- 
fered suggestions of their own, é.g., sur- 
render to the Federal Government of the 
entire civil defense program, a federal- 
state agreement limiting federal aid to 
schools in “impacted areas.” Bob Ander- 
son heard them out politely, led them 
away from such side issues and from their 
desire to remain only a study group. Said 
he: “Let’s aim for some solid accomplish- 
ment.” As the conference adjourned to 
let federal-state staffs work out details 
of its decisions, so much had been ac- 
complished that federal representatives 
were already looking ahead to bigger pro- 
grams that could be surrendered in com- 
ing years (¢.g., urban redevelopment and 
an end to federal grants in aid). 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Without Excuses 


In the frenetic baseball season of 1957, 
any U.S. sports fan worth his fresh roasted 
peanuts could quickly size up the predica- 
ment Dwight Eisenhower faced last week. 
A good-hit, good-field Administration 
team had slithered into a slump, had begun 
to lose the big ones—the school bill, civil 
rights, etc. In the grand tradition, criticism 
for the slump was being hung squarely 
around the shoulders of the manager. There 
were no suggestions that he be forthwith 
fired. But there were plenty of jeers and 
birdcalls from the stands and the boxes— 
“lame duck,” “no brains,” “lousy liar.” 
When Ike met the press last week in the 
White House version of a clubhouse cri- 
tique, newsmen quickly zeroed in on the 
defeats, the slurs, the possibility of change 
in line-up and tactics. 

The President met questions with easy 
directness: “I would be the first to say 
that with the difficulty that many of 
the Administration proposals have run 
into, that somewhere along the line I have 
not done as well as might have been done.” 
But, he continued, in a terse summation of 
his unchanging attitude towards Capitol 
Hill, “I never employ threats. I never try 
to hold up clubs of any kind. I just say, 
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‘This is what I believe to be best for the 
United States,’ and I try to convince 
people by the logic of my position. If that 
is wrong politically, well then I suppose 
you will just have to say I am wrong.” 

Degrees of Enthusiasm. Was he wor- 
ried about the verbal pop bottles shatter- 
ing around him? Replied Ike: “I refer 
you to the second term of President Wash- 
ington, and you look to see what the papers 
said about him,* and when I compare 
the weak, inconsequential things they say 
about me compared to what they say about 
the man who I think is the greatest human 
the English-speaking race has produced, 
then I can be quite philosophical about it.” 

If the President's political philosophy 
excluded threats and clubs, it did not rule 
out “degrees of enthusiasm that I have 
for the re-election or election of certain 
people, even though they bear the name 
Republican . . . so I have, I think, my 
own ways of expressing that degree of 
enthusiasm.” 

Separate Functions. What last week’s 
critique added up to was clear: Dwight 
Eisenhower holds definite ideas on how 
he himself must play the great game of 
government and politics. Regardless of 
criticism and a lackluster record of con- 
gressional achievement this session, he 
would continue in his conviction that the 
ground rules specify separate functions 
for the branches, that the executive should 
not attempt to browbeat the legislative. 
And if his tactics, when the capital season 
ended, lost a pennant, he was unapologet- 
ically ready to shoulder the blame. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Nominated, to succeed Charles Erwin 
Wilson as Secretary of Defense, Procter 
& Gamble President Neil Hosler McElroy 
of Cincinnati (see box). 

@ Selected five U.S. delegates, five alter- 
nates to the U.N. General Assembly, in- 
cluding Cinemactress Irene Dunne. 
Named as delegates: U.S. Representative 
to the U.N. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany, Indiana 
University President Herman B. Wells, 
and two Congressmen, Missouri Democrat 
A. S. J. Carnahan and Minnesota Repub- 
lican Walter H. Judd. Alternates: Dep- 
uty Representative to the U.N. James J. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord of New 
York, Philip M. Klutznick of Park Forest, 
Ill., Chicago Negro Lawyer Genoa S. Wash- 
ington, and Miss Dunne. 

@ Named to succeed John B. Hollister as 
head of the International Cooperation 
Administration with the job of handling 
the $3 billion-plus-a-year foreign-aid pro- 
gram: husky, balding James Hopkins 
Smith Jr., 47, Groton, Harvard ('31), 
Columbia Law School (’35), World War 
II Navy pilot, onetime (1946-49) vice 
president of Pan American World Air- 


* The papers called Washington a traitor, a 
spoiled child, an anemic counterfeit of the Eng- 
lish kings. Wrote onetime friend Tom Paine in a 
1796 open letter: “As to you, sir, treacherous in 
private friendship . . . and a hypocrite in public 
life, the world will be puzzled to decide whether 
you are an apostate or an impostor, whether you 
have abandoned good principles or whether you 
ever had any.” 
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ways and standout Administration junior 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air (1953-56). 

@ Awarded, in a surprise ceremony. a 
gold star in lieu of a fourth Distinguished 
Service Medal (“for exceptionally valor- 
ous service’) to retiring chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Arthur 
William Radford, 61, one of the U.S.’s 
great naval officers and strategic the- 
orists (Time, Feb. 25). Chicago-born, 
Annapolis-trained Airman Raddy Radford 
racked up a World War II Pacific reputa- 
tion as “the pilots’ admiral,” a postwar 
Pentagon reputation as a Navy zealot 
bent upon scuttling the Air Force's inter- 
continental B-36 bomber. Appointed 
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Power at the time and place. 





chairman of the Joint Chiefs in 1953, 
Radford successfully drove through “the 
new look" regearing of U.S. defense for 
the long pull—‘“We can't hope to compete 
with the Communist manpower, but we 
can build up an organization that can 
apply superior power at the right time 
and place.” 


Dr. Snyder's Patient 


Flying to Denver last fortnight to dedi- 
cate Mamie Doud Eisenhower Park, the 
First Lady left her Brown Palace Hotel 
suite only twice in five days, limited her 
dedicatory remarks to a few words of 
thanks. Last week Denver's sharp-eyed 
observers learned why her schedule had 
been sharply curtailed. White House Phy- 
sician Howard McC. Snyder, who had 
accompanied her west, accompanied her 
also to Washington's Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, stood by while an Army gyne- 
cologist did a two-hour hysterectomy. 

Eight hours after the operation, still 
groggy from the anesthesia, Mamie had 
a visitor. Carrying a bouquet of “Mamie 


* With Mrs. Radford, President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon. 


Pink” carnations, President Eisenhower 
paid a half-hour visit to the same three- 
room VIP suite where he convalesced 
last year from his operation for ileitis. 
He spent most of the time talking to 
the doctors, reported later at his press 
conference that Mrs. Eisenhower “medi- 
cally [was] doing splendidly.” (There 
was no sign of malignancy.) But, he added 
with a grin, “this does not mean. . . that 
her disposition is necessarily so good.” 

By week's end Mamie Eisenhower's 
disposition was understandably better. 
She was able to take a few steps around 
the room to inspect the cards and flowers 
that began pouring in after the White 
House announced her operation. Ahead 
lay a much more pleasant convalescence: 
late this month she will accompany the 
President to Newport, R.I. for a vacation 
beside the sea. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
What Is a Diplomat? 


What qualities make a successful dip- 
lomat? Says Machiavelli: he must have 
“little regard for good faith and be able, 
by astuteness, to confuse men’s brains and 
ultimately overcome those who have made 
loyalty their foundation.” Says Talley- 
rand: “Above all, not too much zeal!” 
Says the U.S.’s John (Open Door) Hay, 
Secretary of State from 1898 to 1905: 
“There are three species of creatures who, 
when they seem coming are going, when 
they seem going, they come: diplomats, 
women and crabs.” 

One day last week Old Diplomat John 
Foster Dulles, who has been in the game 
since he got a job as a secretary to the 
Imperial Chinese delegation at The Hague 
peace conference in 1907, used the current 
troubles of two U.S. diplomats to say 
something basic about diplomacy as prac- 
ticed by the U.S. in 1957. The two: 

Maxwell Gluck, Ambassador-designate 
to Ceylon, who brought glee to Demo- 
crats, made Republicans glower when he 
admitted that he could not “call off” the 
name of Ceylon’s Prime Minister Solomon 
West Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike (Time, 
Aug. 12). Said Dulles of this incident: 
“Now, the question of the selection of any 
particular person depends primarily upon 
whether he has integrity of character, 
whether he has a sharp and quick intelli- 
gence, and whether he is genuinely de- 
voted to the public service. We believe 
that out of those three qualities can be 
made a competent and efficient ambassa- 
dor worthy to represent and able to de- 
* Also last week he learned that he was the ob- 
ject of a nightclub torch song called / Made a 
Fool of Myself Over John Foster Dulles. Singer: 
pert Texas Redhead Carol Burnett, 24, at Man- 
hattan’s Blue Angel. Sample lyrics (by Ken 
Welch): 


1 made a fool of mysel/ over John Foster 
Dulles. 

Oh, | made a chump oj mysel/ over John Fos- 
ter Dulles, 

The first time I saw him ‘twas at the U.N. 

1 never had been one to swoon over men, 

But I swooned, and the drums started pound- 
ing, and then 

1 made a fool of myself over John Foster 
Dulles, 





fend the interests of the U.S. We believe 
that Mr. Gluck has all three of those 
qualities.” 

Earl E. T. Smith, new Ambassador to 
Cuba, who infuriated Cuba's Dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista by putting out a statement 
criticizing police mistreatment of Cuban 
women demonstrators, Said Dulles: “I 
want to say that it is a statement which, 
perhaps, from a purely technical point of 
view, may not have been perfectly correct. 
But it was a very human statement, I’m 
glad that we have some, in fact I hope 
many, ambassadors who are not mere 
automatic machines but who do have sen- 
timents of humanity which they some- 
times express without regard, perhaps, to 
the diplomatic niceties... 

“And a person of flesh and blood and 
heart would, I think, under the circum- 
stances of the case, have made the kind of 
statement that he did. I’m confident that, 
even if it was in certain technical respects 
perhaps not correct, there will be an un- 
derstanding of it on the part of the au- 
thorities in Cuba because it was a very 
human thing to do, and, as I say. we want 
our ambassadors to be human people.” 


organizations, issued a bombastic 
ment backing the weak Senate bill (“The 
millions of victims of discrimination and 
intolerance have every right to demand 
completed legislative action this year" ). 

Plenty of Company. On the credit side 
that bill would 1) establish a federal civil 
rights commission with subpoena powers, 
2) set up a special civil rights division in 
the Justice Department, and 3) enable 
the Government to seek injunctions on 
behalf of persons whose voting rights are 
violated. But having thus moved forward, 
the Senate bill rear-marched with amend- 
ments that 1) restricted enforcement only 
to voting cases, 2) extended the right of 
jury trials for the first time in U.S. history 
to all phases of criminal (but not civil) 
contempt of court. 

In its retreat—which would have been 
called betrayal short months ago—the 
Leadership Conference had plenty of com- 
pany. Word spread that Harry Truman's 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, had 
helped author the amendment that weak- 
ened the bill by requiring jury trials in 
contempt The New York Times, 
which had scored the jury trial amend- 





cases. 


Half a Loaf 


No matter how thin it is sliced, 1957 
has been a half-baked congressional year. 
Accordingly, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion could hardly expect more than a half- 
loaf mutual security bill—and that, last 
week, was precisely what it was getting. A 
conference committee compromised differ- 
ences between House and Senate foreign- 
aid bills by cutting them right down 
the middle. 

President Eisenhower had asked Con- 
gress to authorize a  $3,864,410,000 
foreign-aid program for fiscal 1958 and, 
in a vital and farseeing change from past 
policy, had asked authority to spread $2 
billion in repayable loans to underdevel- 
oped countries over a three-year period. 
This departure from year-to-year devel- 
opment programing would be more effi- 
cient, less expensive, and would encourage 
underdeveloped nations to set up sound, 
well-planned projects. 

But in the yeastless days of the 1957 
budget spree, the House authorized only 
$3,116.833,000 for mutual security and 
insisted that the old year-to-year develop- 
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Overwhelming Moderation 

On the ground floor of the Capitol in 
Room F-41, nine representatives of “1oo% 
civil rights or bust’ organizations met 
secretly one morning last week. Among 
those present: Vice Chairman Joseph 
Rauh Jr. of Americans for Democratic 
Action; Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; spokesmen 
for United Auto Workers President Wal- 
ter Reuther and International Electrical 
Workers President James Carey. The Hob- 
sonian choice before these good liberals: 
whether to support a civil rights bill that 
had been so weakened by the Senate's 
Democratic leadership that the South was 
putting up only token opposition (Time, 
Aug. 12) or to fight for the tough bill that 
the Administration and Republican leader- 
ship had backed. Their answer: take the 
weak bill; it’s better than none. 

The decision made, the members of the 
so-called civil rights “Leadership Con- 
ference” rounded up other civil rights 
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In a retreat to weakness, a 
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ment a few days before, urged the Senate 
to pass the weak bill as the best possible. 
So did ardently pro-Ike New York Herald 
Tribune Columnist Roscoe Drummond. 
So did the civil-righteous Washington Post 
and Times Herald: famed Post Cartoonist 
Herbert Block (Herblock), who is forever 
lampooning Eisenhower for indecisiveness, 
did an astonishing turnabout to sketch an 
impulsive Ike pointing a revolver at a fair 
Miss Civil Rights. 

Remaining Question. In such an over- 
whelming atmosphere of moderation, even 
the tough-bill Republicans could not see 
their way clear to voting against a weak 
bill, and civil rights finally whisked through 
the Senate by a vote of 72 to 18 (voting 
yes were 43 Republicans and 29 Demo- 
crats, including Florida Democrat George 
Smathers; voting no were 17 Southerners 
plus anti-anti-Democrat Wayne Morse of 
Oregon). Indeed, the only remaining ques- 
tion was whether the House of Represent- 
atives, having already passed the strong 
Administration bill (286-126), would ap- 
prove a Senate product best liked by the 
Southerners who voted against it. 
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ment programing be continued. The Sen- 
ate, less obdurate, approved $3,617,333.- 
ooo for the entire program and upheld the 
President’s three-year development-loan 
request. Last week’s conference committee 
simply split the difference: it authorized a 
$3,366,000,000 program (still to come: 
the actual congressional appropriations ) 
and settled for a two-year spread on 
development loans ($soo million the first 
year, $625 million the next). Commented 
the New York 7imes on the half a loaf 
result; “The best that can be said for the 
conference bill is that it could have been 
worse. One can only hope that it will not 
cost us much more than the cut has 
‘saved.’ " 
Last week the Congress also: 

@ Passed, in the Senate, an appropriations 
bill larger than the Administration had 
requested, It was, predictably, for public 
works, which pay off in terms of votes 
back home. The House had cut $61.6 mil- 
lion from the Administration’s $876,453,- 
ooo request, but the Senate, by an 85-to-1 
(Illinois’ Democratic Senator Paul Doug- 


las) vote, shouted through a bill calling 
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for $7,698,323 more than the Administra- 
tion had budgeted. Next step: House and 
Senate must get together on their figures. 
@ Approved, in the House, 329 to 58, an 
11% pay raise for about 1,000,000 Gov- 
ernment employees (including some 6,000 
legislative employees). With a cost esti- 
mate of $530 million a year, the hike 
would average out to more than $500 
per employee. Next steps: Senate action, 
probably cutting the raise to around 7%, 
then a possible veto by President Eisen- 
hower, who has opposed the increase as 
inflationary. 

G Voted, in the House, for a $336,.851,000 
Atomic Energy Commission authorization, 
but rejected a Democratic-sponsored pro- 
vision calling for a $55 million atomic- 
power plant-building program. This was 
considered a victory for the Eisenhower 
Administration’s partnership program, 
under which atomic-power plants would be 
built by private firms, assisted by the 
Federal Government. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Sharks 


“It seems,” intoned Senator John Mc- 
Clellan sternly, “that in this dragnet pro- 
cedure we have caught an assortment of 
man-eating sharks.” It was indeed as for- 
bidding a catch of fish as John McClel- 
lan’s Senate labor rackets investigating 
committee has yet snared. One by one 
last week's school of hoods—including no- 
torious Extortionist John (Johnny Dio) 
Dioguardi—appeared before the commit- 
tee in the Senate caucus room and rasped 
out their Fifth Amendment pleas. But the 
evidence against them was there nonethe- 
less. It added up to another chapter of 
the story of how mobsters took over 
segments of the nation’s labor movement 
in the same strong-arm fashion that made 
Prohibition big business for the gangs. 

Typical shark was squat, hoarse-voiced 
Max Chester (convictions for extortion, 
bookmaking, robbery), who walked into 
the offices of a Brooklyn plumbing supply 
manufacturer, Paul Claude, one day in 
1954. Announced Max Chester: “I am 
going to unionize your shop.” Testified 
fearful Paul Claude last week: “He wanted 
$2,000 to give me a contract that I can 
live with. I said, ‘I haven't got $2,000.’ 
He figured out with pencil and paper 
that a contract I couldn’t live with would 
cost me $12,000. I could save myself 
$10,000, and I should be very grateful, he 
told me, that he is giving me $10,000.” 

Checks & Zippers. When Claude hesi- 
tated, Max Chester harassed him with 
threats, inquired pointedly about the 
health of Claude's children, reminded him 
that it was dangerous for children to play 
in the street. “ “They can get hit by a 
car.’ It was always with the arm around 
my shoulder, and ‘You have got to pay us 
off because you are mine and I own you. 
No matter where you are going to move, 
you are mine.’ I was scared to death.”’ In 
the end Claude paid Chester about $1,400 
by cashing worthless checks for him. 

Johnny Dio’s man-eating sharks were 
everywhere, fanning out among makers of 
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Jounny Dio 
"He's beautiful,’ said the girl. 


dog food, candy, zippers; they even 
swarmed around crucifix platers, printers, 
toilet-seat reconditioners, stone setters. In 
most instances the “organizers” operated 
under phony union local charters that 
were traceable to Dio, and ultimately to 
Teamster Union Big Shot Jimmy Hoffa. 

Latching onto the 1,000 employees of 
Roto-Broil Corp. (electric broilers), one 
crooked local was so helpful as to allow 
the management (1956 gross: $10 mil- 
lion) to keep about $23.000 in check-off 
dues. In most other instances Dio- 
controlled “unions” were nothing beyond 
fronts for extortion thugs, who sent their 
worried victims into the arms of Equitable 
Research Associates, Inc. For handsome 
fees Equitable saw to it that employers 
were never bothered by Dio’s union or- 
ganizers. Equitable’s boss: Johnny Dio. 

Peanuts & Promises. Dio, who made a 
name for himself in his 20s as a strong- 
arm thug when he and an uncle muscled 
into the garment trucking industry, worked 
his way (after a stretch in Sing Sing) 
up into the labor rackets in a queer way. 
First he ran a few little dress-manufac- 
turing shops. Then he took over a New 
York local of the foundering United Auto 
Workers (A.F.L.). With help from Jimmy 
Hoffa as well as the union's International 
Secretary-Treasurer Anthony Doria, Dio 
surrounded himself with mobsters who 
had grown tired of robbery, bookmaking 
and drugpushing. 

When anti-Dio elements of the U.A.W.- 
A.F.L. International's executive board 
tried to get rid of Dio, Tony Doria fought 
the action, finally arranged for the union 
to buy Dio’s resignation. The price, cash 
on the barrelhead: $16,000. Dio took the 
money—and like a feudal prince, took his 
locals too. He moved over to the Team- 
sters and began trying to grab the New 
York Teamster leadership for ambitious 
Jimmy Hoffa. 

The $16,000 paid to Dio, the com- 


mittee showed last week. was really pea- 
nuts. In 1956 Chicago Labor Racketeer 
Angelo Inciso was also told to get out of 
the union. Angelo took $300,000 and his 
local, is still going strong in Chicago. And 
only this year Tony Doria himself was 
bought out by the union with 1) a new 
Cadillac, 2) $25,000, and 3) promissory 
notes for $55,000 more. He is now suing 
for payment of the notes. 

Ducks & Beeps. At length when 43- 
year-old Johnny Dio took the stand, he 
was a vision from an old George Raft 
movie—plaid summer suit, white shirt, 
dark, grey-flecked hair. He gave himself 
a final reassuring pat of his breast hand- 
kerchief when one woman cooed, “He's 
beautiful.” Predictably, Dio had nothing 
to say in reply to 140 questions from the 
committee—except 140 Fifth Amendment 
refusals, read in a low voice from a typed 
statement, 

Then, expressionlessly, he listened as 
the committee played recordings of two 
wire-tapped phone conversations made in 
1955, after Dio supposedly had left the 
labor movement. One tap convinced listen- 
ers that Dio was still playing a heavy 
hand in extortion (“I'm telling him to 
put the pickets back on”). The other 
showed that Dio is a cog of sorts in the 
Hoffa machinery, which includes such offi- 
cials as Teamster Organizer George Bal- 
danzi, Teamsters’ Eastern Conference 
Chairman Tom Flynn, and St. Louis 
Teamster Boss Harold Gibbons. And it 
also showed that one Tony “Ducks” Coral- 
lo, a mean-sounding tough with a long 
narcotics record, may well be a bigger 
fish in New York than Dio himself. Ex- 
cerpts (with profanity replaced with elec- 
tronic “beeps” to keep the business clean 
for the TV audience): 

Dio: 1 didn’t have no intention to come 
in, but I could come in, Tony. 

Corallo; No? All right, you don’t have 
to come in. Listen— 

Dio: What? 

Corallo:; Find out what's all this talk 
about Gibbons and Flynn and knocking 
Baldanzi, huh? 

Dio: That dirty, rotten son of a beep. 

Corallo: Who? 

Dio: I was with Jimmy last night. 

Corallo: Who? 

Dio: Jimmy Hoffa. 

Corallo: You was with Jimmy Hoffa? 

Dio; Yeah, That dirty, rotten son of a 
beep has been here for three days; nobody 
knows where to contact him— 

Corallo: Who— 

Dio: Flynn. He's been drinking, and 
Hoffa looked for him all day yesterday. 

With such damning evidence the shark 
net closed tighter. This week Chairman 
McClellan planned to wrap it tighter 
around even more self-styled protectors 
of labor. The scheduled witnesses: An- 
thony Doria, Tony Corallo, Hoffa Pal 
John O'Rourke (whom Hoffa and Dio 
tried to boost into the top New York 
Teamster job), Teamster International 
Vice President Einar Mohn, who arranged 
for the issuance of paper teamster local 
charters to Dio, and James Riddle Hoffa 
himself. 








THE $5 BILLION FARM SCANDAL 
Every Day in Every Way It Gets Worse 





WHEAT COMBINES HARVESTING TROUBLEMAKING BUMPER CROP IN BENTON COUNTY, WASH. 


| pr psi combines growled and rat- 
tled across the rippling wheat fields 
of the Northwest. In the South, newly 
picked cotton sped through gins and bal- 
ers. Midwestern farmers sweated in fields 
of hay and ripe, yellow oats. Across the 
nation, the yearly harvest was under way, 
and despite drought in the Northeast, the 
worst in 35 years or more, many a U.S. 
farmer could agree with Fred Hill of 
Umatilla County, Ore. Pushing back his 
Stetson, lanky Farmer Hill, 44, cast an 
admiring eye over a field of ripened wheat 
and said with a grin: “The Lord’s been 
good to us again. She’s gonna be a hon- 
ey.” The Agriculture Department agreed. 
Topsy-Turvy Values 

By yardsticks of common sense, the 
promise of a bumper harvest ought to 
measure up as an unmixed blessing. But 
in the U.S. of 1957, the soil’s abundance 
has become a costly national problem 
that turns values topsy-turvy, makes good 
crop weather seem a national calamity 
and drought a boon. In a year of bounti- 
ful crops, the Agriculture Department 
will spend a record $5 billion, largely in 
an effort to cope with surpluses. Instead 
of going to markets, countless tons of the 
wheat, corn and cotton harvested last 
week will swell the $5.5 billion worth of 
farm surpluses stored in U.S. Government 
silos, warehouses and cold-storage vaults, 
which already hold more wheat than the 
nation consumes in a year and a pound 
of cheese for every man, woman, child 
and white rat in the country. 

The glut is largely the fault of the 
federal price-support program, a mode of 
agricultural life so obsolete that in its 
present form it amounts to a national 
scandal. Designed to cope with the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, it brings on bigger 
surpluses by setting high price supports. 
Designed to keep small farmers from go- 
ing broke when surpluses drag prices 


- 
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down, it actually helps the poorest farm- 
ers least and the richest most. Designed 
to bolster the health and welfare of agri- 
cultural communities, it has tempted 
many a farmer to sharp practices because 
“only suckers’ would refuse to take ad- 
vantage of the loopholes in the law. De- 
signed to cut surpluses by subsidized sales 
of grain and cotton abroad, it is so rigged 
that, as overseas sales are successful, price 
supports rise automatically—hence bring 
on more surpluses. Designed to ensure 
farm stabilization, it has instead warped 
the farm economy, e.g., Northwest farm- 
ers, restricted on wheat acreage, grow 
barley instead, and are now starting a 
cattle-feeding program to use the barley. 
“The hell of it is,” said one of them, “all 
it would take is an administrative ruling 
right now to rip up the whole program.” 


Political Reflex 


What keeps this clumsy, costly appa- 
ratus from the scrap heap is longstanding 
political regard for the farm vote. Under- 
standably, U.S. farmers have learned to 
use political power to make up for eco- 
nomic weakness. Unlike big unions, farm- 
ers have no collective bargaining power. 
Unlike big corporations, they cannot con- 
trol the supply of their products. When 
the nation’s farms produce too much 
wheat. an individual farmer cannot keep 
the price up by holding part of his crop 
off the market: even a big farmer's share 
of the total wheat supply is a thimbleful 
in a carload. In a free market, even mod- 
est surpluses can send farm prices sinking 
drastically. Vulnerable as they are, the 
farmers look to Washington for help. 

After farm prices sank in the “20s and 
*30s, the New Deal bolted together the 
prototype support machinery. Far from 
dismantling it and building a sounder 
model as the Depression gave way to 
postwar national prosperity, Congress 
kept attaching gimmicks and gadgets. 


Meanwhile, what Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson calls a “technological 
explosion” has taken place on U.S. farms. 
The combined impact of more machin- 
ery, more fertilizer, deadlier insecticides 
and higher-yielding hybrid seed has upped 
overall U.S. farm productivity by one- 
third since 1940, lowered the number of 
man-hours needed to produce too bu. of 
wheat from 67 to 26. Since the early 
1940s, the average U.S. farm investment 
per worker has soared from $3,500 to 
more than $15,000. This technological ex- 
plosion has made the small, unmechanized 
farm economically obsolete. 


A Toll in Morale 


To keep high price supports from 
boosting surpluses, the Government im- 
poses acreage allotments on farmers who 
ask for supports.* Last year, in a further 
effort to hold down surpluses, Congress 
passed a soil-bank program to pay farm- 
ers for taking acreage out of production. 
But the technological explosion makes 
such curbs futile. Last year, with strict 
acreage and marketing controls in effect, 
millions of acres in the soil bank and a 
severe drought pinching the Southwest, 
technology-armed U.S. farmers matched 
the biggest total harvest they had ever 
known. On land diverted from corn and 
wheat under acreage allotments. farmers 
bring in crops—barley, soybeans, sor- 
ghums—that compete with corn and 
wheat as livestock feeds. Result: bigger 
corn and wheat surpluses. “As soon as 
they plaster a patch on one place.” says 
an Illinois farm-organization _ official, 
“something squirts out in another.” 

For whatever economic benefit they 


* In 1956, in the ultimate contradiction, the 
Administration put into effect a support price 
for corn grown outside the acreage limitation 
program, i.¢., a guaranteed market of $1.25 a 
bushel for those who thumbed their noses at 
crop-restriction programs. 
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bring. or fail to bring to farmers, federal 
farm programs exact a toll in morale. 
Time correspondents in all major agricul- 
tural regions found farmers who wanted 
to talk “off the record” about temptations 
to dishonesty under the program. One 
Indianan sold the topsoil off a field and 
put the barren ground into a soil bank: 
a group of Californians use soil-banked 
acres to start future fruit orchards. Says 
Lynn Larson, who holds a city job to 
fatten his lean income from a 209-acre 
farm near East Garland, Utah: “Under 
these federal programs, the farmers bor- 
der on being crooks—always looking for 
loopholes, letting cattle graze on land put 
into the soil bank.” Echoes Kansas Farm- 
er Joe Goldsmith, a 48o-acre man: “It 
makes cheats out of all of us. Some of 
them cheat more than others, and the big 
cheats benefit at the expense of those who 
are most honest.” 


‘The Chameleon 


Most farmers and farm leaders sense 
that changes in federal farm programs 
are overdue. A lot of farmers, and mem- 
bers of Congress too, favor a “two-price” 
plan under which 1) farmers would get 
100% of parity for commodities sold for 
human use in the U.S., but 2) would get 
the free-market price for animal feeds 
and commodities sold for exports (a 
scheme sure to bring yowls against dump- 
ing from foreign countries). 

A big (70,000 acres) Kansas farmer has 
another idea: give farmers an income-tax 
break by letting them average good years 
with bad. A little (ten acres) Georgia cot- 
ton farmer who seldom nets more than 
$400 a year, thinks the only “fair thing” 
is 100%;-of-parity supports under all farm 
commodities—or at least under cotton. 
A Colorado wheat farmer offers still an- 
other plan: “Congress should create huge 
cooperatives to handle the crops, and only 
enough should be let out to maintain the 
market.” But farm experts who take a 
broad view see no simple, straightforward 
answer. “The farm problem,” broods an 
Illinois farm economist,“is semi-economic, 
semi-political, semi-moral and semi-social. 
It’s as changeable as a chameleon and 
prickly as a porcupine.” 


Above Principle 

How prickly the porcupine is, nobody 
knows better than Ezra Taft Benson. He 
went to Washington in 1953 convinced 
that a dedicated agriculture secretary, 
willing to rise above politics and make 
himself personally unpopular. could end 
huge surpluses, high price supports, acre- 
age controls and big Agriculture Depart- 
ment budgets. But it was Benson's bad 
luck to take his job just as the farm 
economy was about to feel the technolog- 
ical explosion’s full impact. Under the im- 
pact, farm prices sagged. With net farm 
income sliding from $13.3 billion in 1953 
to $11.6 billion in 1956, U.S. farmers were 
in no mood for experiments with lower 
price supports, and Congress was in no 
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mood to make the farmers any madder. 
So Benson found Congress unwilling to 
rise very far above politics. 

He did win from Congress in 1954 a 
grudging bit of price-support flexibility, 
but last year it took an Eisenhower veto 
to keep Capitol Hill from restoring the 
old system of rigid, mandatory support, 
at 90% of parity, under six basic farm 
commodities, including wheat, cotton, 
corn, Benson himself has had to learn to 
bend with political winds, to compromise, 
zigzag and, as he puts it with a wan smile, 
“rise aberve principle.” 


“Phony as Hell” 


Despite all the porcupine quills stuck 
in him, Ezra Taft Benson still hopes to 
get a radically altered price-support pro- 
gram through Congress next year, Enough 
fresh evidence of the current program’s 
failure has piled up, he trusts, to con- 
vince Capitol Hill that it is high time 
for a change. 

Benson wants Congress to get rid of 
rigid, mandatory price supports altogether, 
grant the Agriculture Secretary authority 
to set support under any farm commodity 
at whatever level he deems suitable, from 
100% down. If Benson gets his way, the 
Government will no longer use supports 
to try to make farming profitable even for 
an inetticient farmer on an obsolete small 
farm. Supports would serve only to pre- 
vent drastic price falls from one year to 
the next. In coping with a commodity in 
oversupply, e.g., wheat, Benson would 
lower the support price bit by bit. Grad- 
ually, farmers would shift wheat fields to 
more profitable crops. In time—he hopes 
—supply would come into balance with 
demand, acreage controls would fade 
away, and the flow of wheat into Govern- 
ment storage would end. 

Many members of Congress would 
rather ignore the porcupine than vote for 
any such new program. But even farmers 
have come to realize that the present set- 
up cannot last. Wonders an Oregon wheat 
farmer: “Is the taxpayer going to stand 
for it? I can’t think any program relying 
on Government help in the long run is an 
answer, It’s phony, phony as hell.” A 
Utah farmer looks at it the same way: 
“You can't buy a solution to the farm 
problem by spending more and more 
money. So why don’t they stop trying, 
before the city people rise up in arms?” 
Says Indiana Farm Editor (Indianapolis 
News) Frank Salzarulo: “It’s time to 
quit being average or quit farming. Most 
farmers are willing to junk the program 
completely.” 

Nationally speaking. most farmers are 
not that foolhardy—if only because they 
may continue to need help to extricate 
themselves from the contradictory kind of 
help that now holds them like a solicitous 
boa constrictor. But city dwellers and 
farmers alike should realize that every 
day the present program continues—to 
the tune of $5 billion a year—the situa- 
tion is going to get worse. 





POLITICAL NOTES 
Who's for Whom 


Just nine months after the smothering 
he got as Adlai Stevenson's running mate, 
durable Carey Estes Kefauver, 54, is the 
Democrat first in the hearts of his fellow 
Democrats for the 1960 presidential nom- 
ination, the Gallup poll reported last week. 
The order of Gallup-poll preference for 
1960 (Adlai Stevenson, who has bowed 
out, was not listed): 


Tennessee's Kefauver 29% 
Massachusetts’ Senator John Kennedy. .23% 
Texas’ Senator Lyndon Johnson 8% 
Tennessee's Governor Frank Clement 6% 


Missouri's Senator Stuart Symington 5% 
Minnesota’s Senator Hubert Humphrey. 5% 
Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Williams. 4% 
Maine's Governor Edmund Muskie 2% 


Buried in ninth place among “others” 
was New Jersey's ambitious Governor 
Robert Meyner, sharing 2° with such as 
Oklahoma's Senator Bob Kerr. 


ESPIONAGE 


Artist in Brooklyn 

The shabby, bird-faced man stood si- 
lently before Federal Judge Matthew 
Abruzzo in Brooklyn’s U.S. District Court 
as he was arraigned, occasionally rubbed 
the handcuffs on his wrists, momentarily 
allowed his faded blue eves to show a flash 
of animation as his gaze darted about the 
courtroom. Alert U.S. deputy marshals 
hovered close by, and outside the court- 
room shirtsleeved FBI men patrolled the 
corridors. The U.S. had a valuable catch 
to protect: the prisoner at the bar was 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, 55, Moscow-born 
colonel of Soviet intelligence, and possibly 
the most important Soviet spy ever caught 
in the U.S. 

Behind the Red colonel's capture lay a 
bizarre story—only partly exposed last 
week by tight-lipped Justice officials—that 
in spots seemed to reflect equal doses of 
Alec Guinness and E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Aided by his invaluable surface nonenti- 
ty, Rudolf Abel had been a successful spy 
since 1927, spoke fluent English, French, 
German, was a good hand at electronics, 
mechanical engineering, _ photography. 
With a fake U.S. birth certificate in his 
pocket, Abel slipped into the U.S. in 1948 
at “an unknown point” along the Canadi- 
an border, At home in Russia he left his 
wife, son, married daughter—possibly as 
insurance of his loyalty. His mission: fer- 
reting out U.S. defense secrets, especially 
in atomic energy. by a variety of means— 
including efforts to subvert key U.S. sery- 
ice personnel. 

On the Line? Abel did not work alone, 
Also in the plot, as the grand jury indict- 
ment told the story, were his deputy, 
Lieut. Colonel Reino Hayhanen (cover 
name: “Vic"), and three others—Vitali 
G. Pavlov, onetime Soviet embassy offi- 
cial in Ottawa; ex-United Nations em- 
ployee Mikhail Svirin; Aleksandr Mikhail- 
ovich Korotkov. For nine years Colonel 
Abel and his fellow spies played a deadly 
serious melodrama. They met at prear- 
ranged rendezvous, ¢.g., Manhattan's Tay- 
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ern-on-the Green and a Newark railroad 
station, and exchanged or left messages 
and microfilmed documents, tapped in on 
telephone lines to make untraceable calls. 
They banked hefty sums of money around 
New York City under various aliases. In 
1954 Abel (cover: “Mark”) sent Lieut. 
Colonel Hayhanen first to Salida, Colo., 
later to Quincy, Mass. to check construc- 
tion of the Navy's first atomic-powered 
cruiser, Long Beach. In the spring of 
1955 both Abel and Hayhanen roamed 
the countryside around Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. looking for a suitable short-wave 
radio site. 

Hayhanen was recalled to the Soviet 
Union last winter, shortly afterward de- 
fected to the West. Through him last 
spring U.S. counter-intelligence got wind 
of Abel's activities. By that time, under 
the name of Emil Goldfus, Colonel Abel, 
the shy spy with the chameleon gift of 
protective coloration, had rented as head- 
quarters a tiny, $35-a-month studio in a 
run-down brick building on Brooklyn’s 
drab Fulton Street, within full view of the 
U.S. Attorney’s office. 

Indeed Abel, now Goldfus, seemed to 
laugh at the law; he stored some innocu- 
ous personal effects in a warehouse-office 
building that also housed the New York 
branch of the FBI. Posing as a struggling 
artist (there were several in the building), 
the spy hung the studio walls with his 
own well-executed paintings—a__wide- 
hipped nude, Harlem street scenes, an oil 
portrait that markedly resembled Khru- 
shchev—stocked up on mystery novels 
and books on Degas and Van Gogh, sipped 
his brandy neat at the nearby Music Box 
bar. He read the local papers and, occa- 
sionally, The New Yorker. Sometimes he 
helped the building janitor make wiring 
repairs. Said one bemused neighbor later: 
“He didn’t look as if he had a nickel. 
You'd never take him for a spy.” 

Yes, Mr. Brandt? Late in April, still 
keeping his Brooklyn studio, Abel checked 
in at Manhattan’s little Latham Hotel, 
off Fifth Avenue, as Martin Collins of 
Daytona Beach, Fla. On June 21 Agent 
Edward Boyle, of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, ordered to 
make a routine arrest of an illegal alien, 
found Abel in his hotel room along with a 
short-wave radio receiver and a bankbook 
showing deposits of $15,000. Checking 
Abel’s pockets, Boyle discovered $6,000 
and a clothing store receipt addressed to 
Emil Goldfus. “Who's he?” asked Boyle. 
“That’s me,” said Abel calmly. 

Abel was quickly and secretly flown to 
Immigration’s alien deportation center in 
McAllen, Texas. Abel, no doubt, hoped 
that he would be quickly deported, but 
the FBI had other plans. Breaking into 
Abel’s cluttered studio, agents found much 
besides art: finely fashioned drills for 
hollowing out rings and cuff links and 
making them into message holders, a book 
on cryptoanalysis, maps of Chicago and 
Washington and upper New York State 
radio tubes, high-speed film, a Hallicrafters 
radio (capable of receiving messages from 
Russia), and a variety of cryptic mes- 
sages written in Russian and English. The 
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Ben Martin 
SPYMASTER ABEL 


Caught. 


most intriguing, possibly a code for an 
art-gallery rendezvous: “Is this an in- 
teresting picture? Yes. Do you want me 
to see it, Mr. Brandt? Smokes pipe and 
has red book in left hand.” 

No, Mr. Abt? At McAllen, Abel con- 
fessed his identity and his illegal entry 
into the U.S. But of espionage he would 
say nothing. Assistant Attorney General 
William Tompkins sped to New York 
from Washington, quickly secured the 
indictment, got Abel shipped back to 
Brooklyn for arraignment and trial. Soviet 
diplomats declared that they would have 
“nothing to do with the case,” refused to 
send Abel a lawyer or a visa. Needing a 
defense attorney, Abel asked a U.S. mar- 
shal to contact “Abt.” The only Lawyer 
Abt in the Manhattan telephone directory 
is John J. Abt, 53, longtime counsel for 
Communists. Said Abt: “I know nothing 
about him or the case. I don’t see how I 
would have time to defend him.” 








N.Y. Daily News 


PENELOPE 
Wanted. 


Cooperation 


Even as Colonel Abel was arraigned in 
Brooklyn, two members of a second, prob- 
ably unrelated Soviet spy ring were sen- 
tenced in Manhattan to 54-year prison 
terms apiece. The two: Confessed Soviet 
Spies Myra Soble, 53, and Jacob Albam, 
65, who escaped stiffer penalties by be- 
ing “cooperative” with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. Already, secret testimony 
from Myra’s husband Jack Soble has fin- 
gered two members of the ever-widening 
ring: onetime U.S. Army Intelligence Of- 
ficer George Zlatovski and his wife Jane, 
now in Paris (Time, July 22), According 
to U.S. officials, Jack Soble, tempted by 
the prospect of a lightened sentence, is 
still talking. 





ANIMALS 
End of the Affair 


Penelope Platypus was one of those saucy 
females who like to keep a male on a 
string. Cecil Platypus is one of those 
males. They lived mid the pleasures of 
their own platypusary in New York’s 
Bronx Zoo, where each had its own little 
swimming pool and private burrows. And 
though there was a wooden barrier built 
between them, Cecil knew how to get 
around—an achievement fostered by zoo 
authorities—in season, For outside Tas- 
mania and Australia, these two furry 
mammals were the only platypuses in 
captivity, and everybody hoped that one 
day Cecil and Penelope would produce 
platykittens. 

Cecil tried. Back in 1953 Penelope 
fooled everybody with a false pregnancy. 
But the zoo never gave up hope. Neither 
did Cecil. Last month platypus observers 
noted that something was up in the platy- 
pusary. True enough, Cecil and Penelope 
never varied in their basic routine: they 
slept by day (with an hour’s break for 
visitors), came out at night for dinner 
(25 to 35 live crayfish, 200 to 300 worms, 
one frog, several scrambled eggs, add 
mud and stir). But beyond that, instead 
of just waddling about his own business, 
Cecil began to court Penelope. He grabbed 
her flat tail in his duck-billed, toothless 
mouth, and held on for dear life while 
Penelope dragged him around the pool in 
slow circles. At times Cecil would let go 
and roll over and over in the water. But 
Penelope, who after all weighs two pounds 
to Cecil's four, did not see what there was 
to be so ecstatic about. She didn’t want 
Cecil around any more. Her tail hurt. 

A fortnight ago Cecil crawled through 
the barrier and snuggled into Penelope's 
burrow. Hope soared. But one day when 
the platypus keeper went to find Penelope, 
she was gone. She had apparently slithered 
under her wire-mesh roof. At week’s end 
an unhappy posse at the Bronx Zoo was 
still scouting the 250-acre compound. They 
hoped that Penelope had not ended up in 
the Bronx River or the Jersey flats. Cecil 
just scratched his stomach and fed his 
ego. Where once there were two, he was 
now the only platypus in captivity—out- 
side Tasmania and Australia. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 


Down Goes the Franc 


The Abbot of Bazinham once computed 
that in the first thousand years after 
Charlemagne, French currency was de- 
valued 4o times. In the roth century, the 
gold franc was such a rock that the cur- 
rencies of half Europe were pegged to it. 
Lately, though officially pegged since 1949 
at 350 to the dollar, the franc has fallen 
almost as often as French governments. 
Last week at long last the French govern- 
ment took notice of the franc’s real worth 
and, without using the horrid word deval- 
uation, in fact devalued it. 

The man who brought it off was the 
brilliant young (37) technocrat Finance 
Minister Félix Gaillard, who made it clear 
that either France would live closer to its 
means or that he would quit. He first de- 
manded that his fellow ministers slash 
600 billion frances ($1.7 billion) from their 
next year’s spending plans (Time, Aug. 
12). The Defense Minister spoke reassur- 
ingly of sticking “to my best estimates.” 
Retorted Gaillard: “I cannot accept any 
estimates, I need guarantees.” Sighed the 
Labor Minister: “He must settle this cri- 
sis at any cost. If we allow Félix Gaillard 
to walk out, he will become the most pop- 
ular man in France.” In the end, Gaillard 
got his way. But by then, with France’s 
reserves depleted and its credit exhausted, 
the franc had fallen to 436 to the dollar on 
the free market, the lowest in five years. 

At this point, and after all banks had 
closed for the weekend, Gaillard was ready 
for his big step. It was devaluation, but 
with a difference. The franc was devalued 
to 420 to the dollar in all tourist transac- 
tions. Imports in effect would cost 20% 
more, except on those imports deemed 
vital to the continuing expansion of French 
industry. On these “exceptions,” such as 
fuel and key raw materials (wool, cotton 
and steel products), accounting for about 
60% of French imports, the rate would re- 
main 350 to the dollar. The calculated 
effect: a cut in import spending. Next, to 
give France a chance to recoup its re- 
serves by selling more in world markets. 
Gaillard granted a 20% premium to 
French businesses that direct 50% of their 
products into foreign markets, thereby 
permitting them to lower their prices to 
make them more world competitive. 

If Gaillard’s maneuvers succeed in clos- 
ing France’s foreign trade gap, he still has 
the problem of France's inflation-tilted 
economy. Since his domestic austerity 
program calls for ending costly commodi- 
ty subsidies, many prices—starting with 
the price of bread—are headed up. Steel- 
makers have announced plans to raise 
prices 4.5%, government employees are 
pressing for a 10% pay boost. Taking to 
the radio, Economist Gaillard called for 
more civic spirit and warned that “if labor 
and management insist” on such demands, 
“they will be defeating all our efforts. Our 
defeat will be theirs.” 
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EUROPE 


The Summertime Madness 

Amid the stainless steel, leatherette and 
Formica of coffee shops in Manhattan’s 
Radio City, balding businessmen and their 
wives from Wichita or Fort Wayne wor- 
ried over the foreign schedules prepared 
by hard-pressed travel agents. “Well,” one 
of them murmured, “if Ellen insists, I 
suppose we could steal a day from Venice 
to take in Portofino, but where will that 
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Without using the horrid word. 


leave our two days in Zurich?” In Han- 
nover, Heidelberg and Hamm, German 
mothers wrapped the last of huge piles of 
Butterbrote in waxed paper as their can- 
tankerous and impatient offspring squab- 
bled over who was to sit where in the 
family Volkswagen. Dutchmen and Danes 
by the thousands were leaving their low- 
land homes for a brief, refreshing holiday 
in Germany's nearby mountains. Moun- 
tain-bred Swiss were flocking to the gen- 
tly rolling hill country of Lake Constance. 
Once again, the great seasonal migration 
was on, and all over Europe indefatigable 
optimists were crossing and crisscrossing 
each other's paths in a brief, determined 
effort to sniff the green grass growing in 
somebody else’s yard, for, as a sweating 
porter in Milan’s grimy and teeming Cen- 
tral Station put it, “L’estate fa la follia” 
—Summertime makes for madness. 
Dollars for Ancestors. In the van of 
the mad, meandering mob wandering the 
face of Europe last week were the travel- 
ers from the U.S. Fortnight ago, Ameri- 











can Express had reported an early-season 
drop in Americans abroad, perhaps in- 
duced by unsettling reports of inflation 
and shortages and trouble overseas, but 
now they were descending on the Con- 
tinent in overwhelming numbers again. 
The $150 million spent by some 270,000 
Americans in Britain alone this year will 
provide enough hard curency to pay for 
most of the dollar-short United King- 
dom’s purchases of U.S. tobacco and 
wheat. But to many a Briton, forced by a 
still constricted travel allowance ($280 in 
foreign currency) to stay at home while 
others wandered, the warm economic com- 
fort of tourism was somewhat chilled by 
recognition of the fact that his tight little 
island was terribly overcrowded. 

Urged on by enterprising travel agen- 
cies, foreigners were crowding into every 
corner sacred to the English heart. Crew- 
cut Americans festooned with photograph- 
ic equipment were everywhere. Saris and 
West African tribal robes drew only pass- 
ing glances at such strongholds of the 
Savile Row sack suit as Claridge’s and 
the Dorchester. The harsh accents of Syd- 
ney and Melbourne bounced almost un- 
noticed off the walls of pubs. Scots sex- 
tons helped citizens of Canada and the 
U.S. track down ancestors in their own 
quiet graveyards, while hairy German legs 
bristled stoutly beneath their Lederhosen 
at the changing of the guard at Bucking- 
ham or St, James’s Palace. Headwaiters 
were busy guiding visiting Frenchmen 
through the mysteries of an English menu 
—which in virtually every good London 
restaurant is printed in what is presumed 
to be French. 

International Picnics. Everywhere in 
this bumper year of European tourism, 
the leveling effect of endless mingling was 
evident. Observers of the passing show, 
sipping their coffee at sidewalk cafés in 
Diisseldorf or Cologne, could no longer 
spot the national origins of those who 
passed with the unerring precision of yore 
—the Austrian’s alpine hat, the English- 
man’s twin-vent tweed jacket, the Ameri- 
can’s “aloha”’ shirt, the Frenchman’s prim 
dark suit. As Europeans, Englishmen and 
Americans alike piled their families into 
compact, crowded cars to enjoy the old 
Continent in a new, middle-class way, 
tourism had taken on a more standard- 
ized look and a commoner manner. Amer- 
icans, in fact, could often be identified in 
1957 by the quietness of their dress. 

The easily recognizable German vaca- 
tionist of the past, setting out on purpose- 
ful foot with rope and climbing spikes 
for the peaks of the Dolomites, has given 
way to the family man at the wheel of 
the Mercedes or the Kleinstwagen tool- 
ing along with a trunkful of sandwiches. 
Thermos bottles and camping equipment 
on roads jammed bumper to bumper with 
other cars from other nations. Even the 
make of car was no longer a safe clue to 
the identity or position of its occupant. 
So far this year more than 7,000,000 cars 
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with foreign license plates have crossed 
the borders into West Germany, while 
some 4,000,000 German cars drove out. 

Italy remains the world’s most tourist- 
favored spot, visited by 12.6 million peo- 
ple in 1956 (seven times the traffic of 
1948). Florence last week had as many 
tourists as residents. Throughout Italy 
700,000 people pitch tents in summer 
camping grounds—and half the campers 
are German. Thousands of trippers from 
all over travel by sightseeing buses, run- 
ning in and out of churches, acquiring 
culture and sore feet and memories that 
will make it all seem better later, Days 
become a repetitious echo of the cry, 
“Bus now leaving.”’ Venice-Florence-Rome 
is still the most traveled pathway, but 
Ischia as well as Capri, Sicily as well as 
Naples, now draw crowds. To shopkeepers 
and restaurant owners, the Europeans are 
the bread and butter of tourism, Ameri- 
cans the jam. Americans rank sixth among 
Italy’s vacationing invaders; they stay 
fewer days, but they spend more. 

Paris by Night. In all Europe this 
year, only the prewar mecca of conti- 
nental tourism stands comparatively de- 
serted. Boatloads and planeloads of peo- 
ple were arriving in France as they always 
had, but they were going right on—to 
Spain, whose low prices are a potent mag- 
net, to Italy, and even to Greece, whose 
fewer hotels are so full that no newcomers 
could get a bed. “Foreign tourists pass 
through France, but they no longer stay,” 
complained Le Parisien Libéré. Conducted 
tours of “Paris by Night,” promising Le 
Striptease and authentic Apaches, were 
down to a half of last year’s business. 
Tickets for the Folies-Bergére could be 
had any night by just walking up to the 
box office. Hotels along the Riviera and 
the Basque coast were full, but full only 
of Frenchmen, themselves deserting Paris 
for the statutory three-week summer va- 
cation (most factories and more than 
half the shops of Paris are closed in 
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"This is not the welcome we had planned." 


August, as all France takes off at once). 
Foreigners apparently had heard much of 
France's inflated prices, which made even 
more intolerable the reiterated demand 
for tips on the part of servitors whose 
only service consisted of sitting sullenly 
by a lavatory door or pointing out a seat 
in a theater to a man who had already 
paid for it. 

Like those who passed through, many 
a native of France himself had decided 
this year to take his ease in another 
country, where gas is cheaper than the 
$1 a gallon charged in France. An esti- 
mated 1,500,000 Frenchmen had left 
France by last week to vacation in Spain, 
Holland or Switzerland, and the visitors 
arriving to take their place numbered only 
60% of normal. “We are killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs,” moaned the 
Parisian newspaper L’Aurore. But the 
geese were still flying, high and far and 
fast, all over the rest of Europe. 


EAST GERMANY 
K. Minus B. 


East German Communists were all set 
to put out the welcome mat for the tour- 
ing Kremlin leaders last week, but no one 
knew what to say on it. The satirical 
weekly Eulenspiegel (circ. 400,000) went 
to press too far in advance with a cartoon 
of B. and K. arriving in tubby tandem. 
East Berlin diplomats received handsome 
engraved invitations to a reception honor- 
ing B. and K. For 24 hours after Mos- 
cow’s last-minute announcement that Pre- 
mier Bulganin would not be a member of 
the party, one long red banner strung 
across an East Berlin building said sim- 
ply: We GREET, and when finally finished 
read: WE GREET THE GLORIOUS SOVIET 
LEADERS. 

Khrushchev, ready to be the life of the 
party all by himself, stepped down from 
the train at Berlin’s Ostbahnhof to plant 
chummy kisses on both cheeks of Party 


Boss Walter Ulbricht and Premier Otto 
Grotewohl. With Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan, the agile Armenian, at his 
elbow as Bulganin’s tardy stand-in, Khru- 
shchey marched confidently through the 
station to inspect a bristling guard of 
Russian-helmeted East Germans, and take 
the cheers of some 10,000 Berliners con- 
scripted from their government offices 
and factories for the occasion. 

Half Slave. The crowd was strangely 
quiet, almost as chilly as the Finns who 
looked Khrushchev over in Helsinki last 
June. As the inevitable flaxen-haired girls 
skipped forward with their whopping bou- 
quets, little groups here and there tried 
to spark pro-Soviet chants, but their ef- 
forts fell flat. Hastily, a band struck up a 
tune, the old nationalist Prussian Glory 
march. As Khrushchev finally launched 
into a speech, a husky Negro, resplendent 
in billowing orange tribal robes, burst 
through police lines, capered up to the 
platform and reached out at him. Kicked 
and pummeled back into the crowd by 
the horrified Ulbricht’s cops, after he had 
managed to shake hands with Khrushchev, 
the man turned out to be no assassin, but 
a Nigerian student on a round-the-world 
motor-scooter trip avho had only wanted 
to hand Khrushchev a thank-you letter 
for his new Soviet visa. 

After two days of wreath-laying, 
factory tours and hat-waving parades 
through largely deserted streets, it be- 
came apparent that the Khrushchev par- 
ty had not come to Berlin to offer any 
dazzling scheme for German reunification 
that might sway West Germany’s election 
against Chancellor Adenauer next month. 
Quite the contrary. After toasting Old 
Stalinist Ulbricht’s “correct” leadership, 
Khrushchev told the stooge East Ger- 
man Parliament: “Adenauer’s policy of 
strength may be the path he chooses, but 
it is full of danger. Hitler also followed a 
policy of strength, and we know where he 
ended.”” Khrushchev made it plain that 
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Russia is quite satisfied with a Germany 
half slave, half free. 

Empty Seats. At week’s end the team 
of Nick and Mick broke up. Mikoyan, 
the trade specialist, journeyed up to the 
Baltic seaports to demand to know why 
East Germany has made good only a third 
of its scheduled heavy-goods deliveries to 
Russia in the first half of 1957. Nikita 
Khrushchev and Ulbricht took the main 
show southward on a three-day swing 
through the Saxon farmland. A state-run 
corn farm delighted him; he pointed to 
stalks 9 ft. high, and recommended the 
“king of the plants” to East Germans as 
“sausage on a stalk.” 

At a “mass rally” at the Leipzig stadi- 
um (last filled to its 100,000 capacity at 
a Protestant church day in 1954), Khru- 
shchev was soaked by a drenching rain 
that broke as he entered the arena. “This 
is not the welcome we had planned for 
the glorious Soviet leader,” wailed the 
East German TV announcer. Though 
trumpets blared, fireworks exploded and 
uniformed Communist youth groups 
marched, the Communist TV cameras in- 
advertently gave the show away by pan- 
ning slowly across thousands of empty 
seats, After that, embarrassed East Ger- 
man Communists gave up live TV cover- 
age of the Khrushchev tour, and set 
about organizing a monster windup rally 
in East Berlin's Marx-Engels Platz that 
would give their Russian master a Red- 
hot send-off. 


Don't Call Me Boss 


“Tam not the sole ruler of the Soviet 
Union. You should interview the entire 
group involved in our collective leader- 
ship.” So wrote Nikita Khrushchev last 
week to Cairo’s government-supported 
newspaper Al Messa. Then he obligingly 
returned answers to all the newspaper's 
questions, dutifully signed with 14 Pre- 
sidium names headed by Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, Zhukov, Voroshilov and Mikoyan. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Peer & His Peers 


“Take that!” said the little man, and as 
newsreel cameras whirred, he slapped the 
young peer in the face. “It didn’t hurt me 
a bit,” said 33-year-old John Edward 
Poynder Grigg, second Baron Altrincham 
of Tormarton, as his assailant was led 
away, but throughout the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom there 
were those, particularly among his peers, 
who felt Altrincham had got off a lot too 
easily. In Bow Street court next morning, 
the slapper proved to be a paid agent of 
a group of nostalgics who call themselves 
The League of Empire Loyalists. He was 
fined a quid ($2.80) for his violence, but 
the sentiment that prompted it—disgust 
at a young peer who had dared to call his 
Queen a prig in print (Time, Aug. 12) 
—was echoed even in the words of the 
sentencing magistrate, who declared that 
“g5% of the population of this country 
are disgusted and offended by what was 
written, but your action only made a most 
unsavory episode more squalid.” 
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“He should be sent to the Tower,” said a 
Tory group from the town of Altrincham, 
whose name the young peer bears. “A 
very silly man,” said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Other journalists before Altrincham had 
said harsher things about reigning royalty, 
but coming from a member of the peerage 
—well. In point of fact, Lord Altrincham 
is no more to the manner born than Earl 
Attlee or dozens of other latter-day lords 
in Britain’s Upper House. His father, a 
journalist and longtime civil servant, did 
not get his barony until 1945, ten years 
before his death. His son (Eton, the 
Guards ) is an earnest and articulate advo- 
cate of what he calls the New Toryism. 

“Tam quite prepared for what is coming 
to me,” said Altrincham as the storm broke 
about his head. “I can only hope that 


when the dust has cleared, the furniture 
will have shifted a bit.” As the week wore 
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on, the letters pouring into his own mail- 
box gradually turned favorable to Altrinc- 
ham by a ratio of three to one. Letters 
to the working-class Daily Mirror were 
four to one in his favor, and even the 
middle-class Daily Mail, which at first 
received a rush of what-a-cad letters, 
found the mail turning more evenly to the 
lord as the week went on. 

Nobody agreed aloud with his diagnosis 
that the Queen’s ghosted speeches were “a 
pain in the neck,” but many a newspaper, 
while tut-tutting, managed to slip in a 
needle at the Palace too. “There is some 
danger,” said the Spectator, “of the mon- 
archy leaning too heavily upon a single 
class." “In all the virtuous and vicious 
huffing and puffing,” said the Economist, 
“the real point about the article has been 
lost. It is that its author is a sturdy 
monarchist.” 





MUSCAT & OMAN 
The Red & the White 


So hot was it in Muscat and Oman that 
their swords melted in the scabbards and 
gazelles fell down, roasted in the desert. 

—Old Arab Chronicle 


For four weeks Britain had conducted 
its scuffle-sized war in Oman with the on- 
again-off-again hesitation of a small boy 
who has tied one end of the string to his 
aching tooth, the other to the doorknob. 

When Said bin Taimur, Sultan of Mus- 
cat and Oman, appealed to Britain for 
help in subduing the rebellious and elusive 
Imam of Oman, no one thought that the 
affair would require much more than a 
few passes by R.A.F. fighter planes to 
scare the rebels into pledging loyalty to 
the red flag of the Sultan. In the House 
of Commons, Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd was the very model of long-distance 
assurance. “It would be an example of 
military futility,” he intoned, “to seek to 
employ ground forces in those tempera- 
tures in desert areas.” 

"Miscalculation." Last week, in just 
such an exercise of military futility, some 
200 British ground troops (infantrymen 
of the Cameronians and the 15th/1oth 
King’s Royal Hussars) were not only in 
action in Oman, but had been forced into 
a brief but prudent retreat. Casualties 
among British regular forces: six cases of 
heat prostration. 

What had happened? “Miscalculation,” 
said an editorial in the Times of London. 
“Mishandled from the start,” snapped the 
Daily Mail. Far from being frightened off 
by the first sorties of fighter planes (with 
instructions to strafe only unoccupied 
forts, cars and donkey carts), the Imam’s 
men had proved themselves much more 
adept at the use of automatic weapons 
than anyone had suspected. 

In Whitehall the hand-wringing over 
the prospect of killing anyone changed to 
hand-wringing over not bringing the silly 
little war to an end. At last, British mili- 
tary commanders ordered ground and 
aerial fire against the rebel stronghold of 
Firq, believed to be held by the Imam’s 
brother, an ambitious scalawag named 
Talib bin Ali. British commanders also 
ordered bombing missions against the pre- 
sumed stronghold of the Imam himself, a 
palm-ringed, fortified village called Nizwa, 
ten miles from Firq. 

Denunciation. Late in the week, as the 
fighting stepped up in the orange and 
pomegranate groves outside of the village 
of Firq, a company of the King's Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry arrived in Bahrein 
from the British base at Nairobi. Firq 
finally fell after a concentrated attack 
by Trucial Oman Scouts, covered by ma- 
chine gunners and mortar barrages from 
the Cameronians and Hussars. 

This left Nizwa, still flying the white 
flag of the Imam, for the British and the 
Sultan’s troops to conquer. But no one was 
sure that the Imam was really in Nizwa. 
Perhaps he was at Izz. But no, when the 
British got there, he was not to be found. 
In fact, no one knew positively where the 
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THE SULTAN or Muscat & OMAN 
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Imam was, or if in fact he existed at all— 
this despite the fact that the Imam’s 
“representative” in Cairo had busied him- 
self with appeals for aid to both President 
Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin, and Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser saw to it that seven Arab nations is- 
sued a ringing denunciation of British 
“aggression.” 

At week's end Nizwa surrendered at 
the sight of a line-up of Muscati infantry- 
men, supported by Trucial Oman Scouts 
and British regulars. The Muscatis, wear- 
ing plaid skirts and checkered headcloths, 
were flanked by British armored cars and 
machine-guns. Down came the white flag 
of the Imam, up went the red flag of the 
Sultan. But holed up in the Oman moun- 
tains other rebel forces were still hiding 
and the Imam himself was yet to be 
found—or even heard from. 


MIDDLE EAST 
On the Go Again 


If ex-Diplomat Adolf A. Berle’s hunch 
is right, Communist Russia has been oper- 
ating its foreign policy by localized five- 
year plans—1945-50 for Europe, 1950-55 
for Asia, 1955 on for the Middle East. 
Nasser let his new Soviet equipment be 
chewed up too quickly, and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which followed the Suez 
invasion, was a definite check to Soviet 
Middle East ambitions. Nonetheless the 
Russians were on the go again last week 
in the Middle East. Items 
Moscow signed a $65-S100 million mil- 
itary-aid program with Syria (the most 
far gone of Arab under which 
Syria will get two submarines (the Egyp- 
tians have just received three) and six 
torpedo boats, along with Communist mis- 
show them how 
and Syria are now Russia’s major arms 
depots in the Middle East. 

@ In Lisbon, Vice Admiral Charles R. 
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Brown, commander of the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet, took public notice of greatly in- 
creased movements of Soviet cruisers and 
destroyers through the Dardanelles into 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Russians 
are thought to have established a base 
complete with floating drydock, on Al- 
bania’s Saseno Island. 

@ London reported that another shipload 
of Communist arms—the seventh since 
January—recently arrived at the Yemen 
port of Salif, where, under the telescopes 
of watchers on the British Kamaran Is- 
lands in the Red Sea, Egyptian officers 
directed the unloading of T-34 tanks, 
piston-engine trainer planes, antiaircraft 
guns, military vehicles and small arms. 
The British, already in trouble fighting 
the Imam of Oman at the eastern end of 
the Arabian peninsula, now face the pos- 
sibility of difficulty from the Imam of 
Yemen on their Aden borders. In supply- 
ing arms to the Imam of Yemen, the Rus- 
sians counted on their use for outside 
mischief-making: as the leading head- 
chopper among Arab potentates, the 
Imam has little domestic opposition. The 
Imam of Yemen is hardly abreast of the 
4th century, but the Communists can 
nonetheless be expected to continue com- 
plaining that it is the U.S. that backs re- 
actionary and feudal Arab rulers. 


ALGERIA 
September Song 


In France and Algeria Sept. 17 was 
circled on the calendar and engraved on 
many a mind. That is the day when the 
U.N. General Assembly gathers again in 
Manhattan, and last week both sides in 
the Algerian dispute were busily prepar- 
ing their cases. 

In Paris the French government issued 
a report telling all it had done for the 
Algerians: despite the terror, French ad- 
ministrators had built miles of 
roads, 3,500 watering places, 18.000 new 
hospital beds since World War II. In 
Algiers French Mayor Jacques Chevallier 
called a press conference to report on the 
3,562 houses built in the city in the past 
three years. In the next few weeks nearly 
every U.N. country this side of the Iron 
Curtain will be visited by a prominent 
Frenchman, explaining France’s position 
in Algeria. Emile Roche, president of the 
Economic Council, is already in Buenos 
Aires. Christian Pineau will go to Brazil 
Senate President Gaston Monnerville (a 
Negro) to Peru, and Foreign Office Under 
Secretary Maurice Faure to Indonesia, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

The French were not the only salesmen 
on the road. Two Algerian rebel leaders 
showed up in neutral Stockholm. Rebel 
Leader Ferhat Abbas, in Montevideo, an- 
nounced: “We have decided to knock at 
all Western even of the United 
States. But if our appeals are not crowned 
with success, we will go to Moscow to 
embrace the serpent itself, ready for any- 
thing that will obtain liberty, just like 
Morocco and Tunisia.” 
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Usually the tempo of violence increases 
just before a U.N. session, as the Algeri- 





ans try to show how powerful they still 
are and the French try to show how 
effectively they are “pacifying” the rebels. 


In the Massif of Bou Zegza, 40 miles 
southeast of Algiers, last week French 
troops saw a body of men in French 


uniforms and steel helmets approaching. 
As they drew near, the rebels in French 
clothing opened up with machine guns 
and grenades, killing 21 French, wound- 
ing 20 others, Angrily the French trotted 
up artillery, aircraft and no less than five 
generals in a three-day counteroffensive. 


NIGERIA 
Halfway to Freedom 


Ever since their turbaned and straw- 
hatted chieftains met with Britain's 
Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox-Boyd in 
London last May, few politically 
scious Nigerians had doubted that home 
rule was really on the way. The only 
question was when. Last week in the 
dusty streets and mangrove-shaded gar- 
dens of the ramshackle, tin-roofed capital 
of Lagos, Nigerians read the answer in a 
special 32-page edition of the Dauily 
Times, The answer, for half of Africa's 
most populous (33 million) nation: now. 

From London had come an Order in 
Council from Queen Elizabeth granting 
immediate home rule for Eastern and 
Western Nigeria. The cabled order caught 
Nigeria’s regional premiers by complete 
surprise. Western Premier Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo was holidaying in Britain. East- 
ern Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe. better 
known as “Zik” to his enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, was something less than exuber- 
“Falls so far short of the yearnings.” 
complained his newspaper, “that it does 
not deserve to be noised abroad. The 
drums ought to be silent. The cymbals 
should be hidden away.’ 

Actually, Zik’s pique was probably di- 
rected less at the order providing home 
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rule for only half of Nigeria than at the 
fact that if the rest of Nigeria gets home 
rule by 1960, he will probably not be- 
come independent Nigeria’s first Prime 
Minister. Most likely to be chosen by the 
federal House of Representatives when it 
convenes next month is a leader from the 
more populous but less advanced North- 
ern Region, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
currently federal Minister of Transport. 
Nigeria’s north is Moslem, and so con- 
servatively Moslem that its devout re- 
gard Egyptians, Turks and Pakistanis as 
irreverent backsliders and only Saudi 
Arabians as sufficiently pure in faith. 

Balewa, who sent his mother to Mecca 
last year and has just completed an air 
pilgrimage there himself, is that rarity in 
Nigeria, a successful commoner in an area 
still controlled largely by sultans and 
emirs. He studied at London University, 
and while no demagogue like Zik, is just 
as firmly committed to full independence 
for all of Nigeria by 1960—a date Lon- 
don’s Colonial Office regards as too soon. 
Says Balewa quietly: “We'll get it.” 


AFGHANISTAN 
Ring Me Up 


Hot winds from the Hindu Kush blew 
across the grass runway of Kabul airport 
last week as a sleek Russian TU-1oq jet 
airliner touched down, bringing slim, 
weathered King Mohammed Zahir Shah 
back from a 17-day state visit to Moscow, 
2,000 miles away. The King stepped onto 
a Persian carpet and delivered a brief ar- 
rival speech. ““The trip was most success- 
ful,’ he told the assembled dignitaries. 
“The hearts of the Russian people are 
full of friendship for Afghanistan.” 

The King’s concrete accomplishments 
in Moscow, according to the official com- 
muniqué, added up to the creation of a 
joint Russian-Afghan trading mission, the 
granting to the Russians of the right to 
begin “disinterested” explorations for oil 
in the arid wastes of northern Afghanistan 
(a similar request by the French was re- 
jected by the Afghans under Russian 
pressure in 1952) and an agreement to 
send more Afghan students to the U.S.S.R. 
for training. 

In_ rock underpopulated, not-very- 
strategic Afghanistan, where the U.S. and 
Russia are now competing for favor, Rus- 
sian foreign aid officials have shown them- 
selves at least as expert as U.S. officials 
are everywhere said to be in supplying 
reluctant populations with benefits they 
do not particularly want and do not par- 
ticularly need. 

The truth seems to be, reported Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph Special Correspond- 
ent Denis Warner last week from Kabul, 
that most Afghans, official as well as un- 
official, dislike and distrust foreigners, re- 
gardless of nationality. When the Afghan 
King left his Russian jet and was whisked 
to his palace on a five-lane Russian-built 
superhighway, it quite possibly marked 
the first time in several weeks that the 
highway had been used by anything more 
than a donkey cart. Russia has also sup- 
plied some $40 million in military aid— 
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several’’ T-34 tanks, fairly modern artil- 
lery pieces, 32 MIG-17 fighter planes and 
six helicopters, as well as 30 taxis for the 
near empty streets of Kabul. The U 
considers southern Afghanistan its sphere 
of assistance, has built .two major dams 
there (which unfortunately cannot be 
seen by many Afghans) and has spon- 
sored the training of 500 Afghan teachers 
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by U.S. instructors sent out by Columbia 
University Teachers College. 

The Russians have also given Kabul an 
automatic telephone system, which, re- 
ported Warner, has virtually paralyzed 
Kabul’s bureaucracy because officials with 
phones spend the better part of their 
working day trying to think of someone 
to ring up. 


RED CHINA 
Weeding Time 


Though Mao Tse-tung labors to estab- 
lish the myth that the peasant masses 
provided the popular base for the Com- 
munist conquest of China, the fact is that 
much of Mao’s earliest and most influ- 
ential support came from the dedicated 
mandarin intellectuals—who flocked to the 
Communist cause. One such was pretty, 
zealous Chiang Ping-chih, who under the 
pen name of Ting Ling was regarded, at 
21, as one of China's finest playwrights 
and novelists. 

When Ting Ling arrived at Chairman 
Mao's headquarters in Shensi province in 
1934, she had all the right credentials 
literary fame, a husband executed by the 
Central government for treason, a year 
in a Nationalist prison herself. Mao was so 
impressed that he promptly gave her a job 


(as vice chairman of a Red army guard 
unit), then proceeded to write a poem in 
praise both of Ting Ling and her new job, 
which by poetic license upgraded the job 
a bit. Sang Mao: “In the past a literary 
miss, she is now a General of Armies.” 
Rollcall of Revolt. Last week, at 50, 
Stalin Prizewinner Ting Ling and Chen 
Chi-hsia, another eminent Chinese writer, 
found themselves under savage attack by 
the Union of Chinese Writers on charges 
of “rightist conspiracy” to establish a 
Western-style democratic system in China. 
Ting Ling and Chen were apparently 
among the weeds that popped up under 
Mao’s new policy of letting all flowers 
bloom. The pruning shears were hard at 
work last week. For more than two months 
Radio Peking has been airing a steady 
rollcall of revolts, rebellions, plots and 
counter-revolutionary movements. In Fu- 
kien province one counter-revolutionary 
group was said to have created a complete 
organization including shadow brigades, 
divisions and an army, worked out de- 
tailed plans to rob grain storehouses and 
ssinate government officials. 
Offstage Noises. On June 28 “security 
forces’ unmasked a counter-revolutionary 
group in the old Nationalist capital of 
Nanking. In Hanyang, the Communist 
radio reported, 1,000 students had dem- 
onstrated for two days, shouting, “Wel- 
come back to the Kuomintang. Chairman 
Mao will come down off the stage soon.” 
In Kwangtung province, Peking claimed 
that a plot to blow up the Canton- 
Shamchun rail line died aborning when 
the chief saboteur, “caught carrying 1.5 
kilograms of U.S.-made high explosives,” 
had a change of mind and surrendered to 
authorities. He told Red officials he had 
been “coerced” by Nationalist agents in 
Hong Kong, and a grateful Peoples’ Coun- 
cil decided that this full and frank con- 
fession deserved a reward: they gave him 
a fountain pen. Communist informers also 
uncovered a plot in Tsinghai “led by in- 
tellectuals and financed by capitalists” 
who planned to overthrow the regime. 
The plotters’ goal, said Radio Peking 
guilelessly, was establishment of “govern- 
ment by all the people.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Helping Hand 


Father Jacques Cua, shepherd of the 
third largest Roman Catholic flock in 
South Viet Nam, was a man who worked 
wonders. In his crowded parish in Gia- 
dinh, just outside Saigon, the happily 
smiling, moonfaced little priest was al- 
ways helping someone. If a Christian fam- 
ily wanted to find a good husband for a 
daughter, Father Jacques took care of it. 
If a parishioner needed a job, Father 
Jacques found him one. When the parish 
needed a new church, Father Jacques him- 
self scrounged the bricks, helped to build 
it. He provided his people with free 
movies, medicine, scholarships, as well as 
advice and comfort. When French guns 
were aimed at Giadinh during the bloody 
battle for Saigon in 1946, it was Jacques 
Cua who crept through the rebel lines to 
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persuade the commanding French general 
to send food and money to the pari 
instead of bombs and bullets. 

After the Geneva truce, when hordes 
of refugees from the Communist North 
flooded into his parish, Father Jacques’s 
life became busier than ever. “Priests,” 
said the local Communist leader, “are al- 
ways on the side of rich men.” But the 
parishioners of Giadinh knew better, see- 
ing their priest trudging wearily on his 
daily errands and returning to his tumble- 
down vicarage riddled with termites. Their 
juiciest fruits and biggest duck eggs were 
reserved for the father’s table. 

Not long ago, Father Jacques decided 
that what his parish needed most was a 
good school, and he promptly set about 
building it. Where did he get the money? 
“Oh,” said the little priest airily, “our 
good Lord helps me.” This was not quite 
the whole truth, the crestfallen parishion- 
ers of Giadinh learned last week. Rounded 
up in a Saigon police court along with four 
other members of an auto-stealing gang, 
one Roberto Borsetti explained that Fa- 
ther Jacques had financed the new parish 
school by selling stolen cars. The cars, 17 
in all, were snatched by Borsetti’s crooks 
at night, driven into a palm-thatched 
workshop in the churchyard, repainted 
and turned over, complete with forged 
license plates and bills of sale, to Father 
Jacques, who admitted accepting some of 
them “as gifts for the church charities.” 

Father Jacques modestly dismissed the 
four crack lawyers paid for by his flock. 
“The Lord will clear me,” he announced 
confidently, as the court sentenced him 
to 18 months’ imprisonment for receiving 
stolen property 


YUGOSLAVIA 
"The Notorious Bandit" 


In World War II, Carmelo Jurissevich 
was a tough-minded and tough-sinewed 
partisan who fought with Tito against the 
Germans. But being a Croatian peasant 
who treasured freedom and hated author- 
ity, he had no use for Tito's postwar 
Communist dictatorship. On the inevita- 
ble night in 1949 when Tito’s secret police 
came after him, Carmelo and his younger 
brother Emil fled to Trieste, only a thump 
ahead of the knock at the door. From 
their haven just across the border, Car- 
melo and Emil set up an overland express, 
guiding Yugoslavs to freedom. Before the 
year was out, Tito’s agents had jailed 
Carmelo’s mother and sister back home, 
and shot Emil dead in Italian territory. 
Three times they tried to kill Carmelo 
in the streets of Trieste, and failed. 

“Tll take anyone who wants to get 
out,” promised Carmelo. And for eight 
years he did. A good thousand men and 
women—Yugoslavs or Italians caught on 
the wrong side by the map makers—owe 
him their freedom. To fugitives who pro- 
tested fearfully when he picked up others 
en route, he replied, “As many as we are, 
we all go, or nobody goes.” To those who 
tried to pay him (the standard border- 
running price is $160), Carmelo laughed 
and said softly, “You'll need it later. 
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GuweE JURISSEVICH 
Liberty, and then death. 


Come on, let's go.” Once, in the troop- 
infested area around Capodistria, Carmelo 
and his refugees were sweating out the 
arrival of nightfall in a cottage when 
there came a knock at the door. Carmelo 
ordered the refugees out the back window, 
calmly opened the door, tossed out a 
grenade, slammed the door and escaped 
through the back window himself. To a 
father who had to leave a ten-year-old 
boy behind, Carmelo pledged, “You'll get 
your son back.’ Seven months later he 
raided a detention camp deep in Yugo- 
slavia, found the boy and delivered him 
to Trieste. Once he made a special trip 
to bring out a farmer’s pig and cow. 

Between missions, Carmelo, 35, always 
armed, shifted in a shadowy world of 
refugee camps, empty attics, slivovitz 
bars and rented rooms (which he liked -to 
share with grateful refugee girls), No one 
on cither side of the border ever betrayed 
him. But last week Carmelo’s luck ran 
out. In the Carso hills above Trieste, 
where he knew every twisted pathway, 
sheltered wood and hidden gully, Car- 
melo was leading a couple and their two 
children to safety when Tito’s red-starred 
“people’s guards” opened fire with sub- 
machine guns. Carmelo returned the fire 
with his Beretta pistol, but the next day 
Yugoslav authorities proudly announced 
the killing of “the notorious bandit, Juris- 
sevich.” Mourning a legend and a hero, 
a Triestino said: “He really cared about 
only one thing, personal liberty. He 
wanted everybody to be free.” 


ITALY 


Treasure Hunt 

After World War II, the Italian gov- 
ernment posted 20-ft. watchtowers with 
searchlights along the watery plains of 
the Po River delta, set up a special new 
intelligence corps and dispatched motor- 
ized patrols to strategic spots in the hills 





of central Italy, The time had come, said 
the government, to break up the booming 
$8,000,000-a-vear black market in Etrus- 
can art objects. Beneath hill and plain 
lay buried treasure—the vases, statues 
and coins that the energetic Etruscans 
had placed in the tombs 25 centuries ago. 
This was part of the “national patri- 
mony,” said the government, and no one 
would be allowed to dig up or sell them 
without government permit. 

The glory of the Etruscans, which the 
historian Livy described as filling earth 
and sea. predates Roman civilization, 
and is now one of the favorite quests of 
archaeologists. But authorized diggers 
frequently find that robbers have got 
there first. And even with the new watch, 
the thefts continued. One enterprising 
youth rode up to a grave with his girl on a 
motor scooter for a “picnic,” rode off with 
13 objects worth $32,000 in his kit. 

The Cigar Disguise. Etruscan grave 
robbing is now thought to involve a 
network of 200 thieves, 25 middlemen 
and a dozen fences. Last year the govern- 
ment’s special contraband corps arrested 
89 looters. Not realizing that much of 
the booty is stolen, and some faked, 
Americans bought 85% of the Etruscan 
objects in respectable-looking shops. Cus- 
toms officers, traditionally easygoing with 
American tourists, let them pass. “Ameri- 
cans could walk out of Italy with the 
Colosseum,’ complained one contraband 
officer. But last month frontier customs 
guards caught an Austrian carrying a vase 
dating from the 6th century B.C. He got 
it, he said casually, from “old Renn-Rain.” 

Disguising themselves as American 
tourists with cigars and cameras as props, 
contraband officers called at the fashion- 
able antique shop of “F. Renn-Rain— 
world famous and unique,”’ just below 
Rome’s Spanish Steps. There was nothing 
Etruscan to be seen, but the salesman 
steered them around the corner to a 17th 
century palace at No. 77 Via della Croce. 
First, the officers put a watch on No. 77, 
keeping an eye on middlemen entering 
and purchasers leaving the place. Last 
week officers raided No. 77 and confis- 
cated what they called the “greatest hoard 
of looted archaeological treasures ever 
found in Italy.” In the old palace, 
crowded with pressed butterflies and Vic- 
torian lamps, they found 15,000 antique 
items without a single legal permit, in- 
cluding nine showcases stacked with 
Etruscan vases, cups, coins, marble statu- 
ary. Four thousand pieces were rated “im. 
portant,” some priceless. 

"Nonsense." Franz Renn-Rain, 72. an 
Austrian who years ago abandoned his 
study for the priesthood to sell art in 
Italy, denied that he was “the master 
archaeological fence.” Flapping about the 
palace in a stained silk dressing gown, 
he mourned: “Nonsense, nonsense, it’s 
a small collection of little things. So I 
let my friends come to look at my collec- 
tion. So I let them buy a few things. So 
I export something to America once in a 
while. What is all this talk about Etruscan 
antiquit Nobody can prove the Etrus- 
cans even existed.” 
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“Radar sees into and through clouds, It enables us to fly the calm corridors “Now we avoid turbulence with 
‘X-rays’ weather ahead.” between storm centers.” minimum delay instead of detouring.” 


United's 2067 flight officers share great enthusiasm for 
airborne radar. Developed by United Air Lines in co-operation 





with Radio Corporation of America, weather-mapping radar for 
airliners has brought about a significant advance in air travel 
comfort and dependability. And by virtue of pioneering, United 
now has more radar in use than any other airline in the world. It’s 


another good reason to choose United Air Lines when you travel! 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





CHILE 
The Flu Spreads 


Chile’s epidemic of Asian influenza last 
week raised its de toll to almost one 
for each thousand stricken. On one day 
alone, some 200 deaths were reported, 
Funeral homes sold out their coffins, and 
queues waited in cemeteries with their 
dead while laborers dug graves. Total 
deaths by week's end: 600, out of 700,000 
cases—a bleak preview of what may hap- 
pen in the U.S. when the disease arrives 
this fall (Time, Aug. 12). 

In Santiago, the new cases were de- 
scribed by doctors as increasingly serious. 
Said one: “We have no explanation as 
yet. but it seems that the virus is now 
stronger than the previous week.’ Aban- 
doning their now ineffective treatment of 
aspirin or linden-flower potion, health of- 
ficials fought the virus, identified as “Ja- 
pan 305,” with such antibiotics as strep- 
tomycin and achromycin. 

Even aging (79) but vigorous Presi- 
dent Carlos Ibaiez del Campo was sick.* 
his throat inflamed from an attack of the 
flu. Also down: Jorge Torreblanca, the 
Minister of Health. 


BOLIVIA 
Presidential Thanks 


In his struggle to pull Bolivia's econ- 
omy back from the brink of ruin, Presi- 
dent Hernan Siles Zuazo has had solid 
cash backing from the U.S. One day last 
week, surrounded by members of his Cab- 
inet, Siles strolled through the sunshine 
from the presidential palace to the Con- 
gress building. There, in the first state-of- 
the-nation speech since his inauguration a 
year ago, President Siles made the un- 
usual gesture of giving heartfelt public 
thanks to the U.S. 

Siles gave full credit to Bolivia's eco- 
nomic-stabilization program (based on 
the recommendations of U.S. Economist 
George Jackson Eder) for saving the 
country “from disaster.” He pointed to 
the help that Bolivia is getting in U.S. 
technical cooperation for health, educa- 
tion, agriculture and roads. Siles put U.S. 
dollar help at more than $23 million 
for the fiscal year—plus an emergency 
$2,000,000 for Bolivia’s drought-parched 
farm areas. He praised the “evident spirit 
of international cooperation” demonstrat- 
ed by the $25 million currency-stabiliza- 
tion loan granted last December by the 
International Monetary Fund, the U.S. 
Treasury and the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration, pointing to the 
boliviano’s climb (from 13.000 to the dol- 
lar to 8,400). 

In Siles, the U.S. is backing a battler. 
To keep his program from being junked 

















* While still in bed, he 
from Eisenhower to visit the U.S 
next December 


received an invitation 
President 
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FRIEND SILEs ZUAzO 
Cash that carried. 
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or sidetracked, Siles has gone on a hunger 
strike, threatened to resign, taken to the 
road to talk down an impending general 
strike. Much of his trouble has been 
spawned by left-wing elements in_ his 
own Nationalist Revolutionary Movement 
(M.N.R.), led by Labor Boss Juan Le- 
chin, who has helped turn Bolivia's biggest 
dollar earner, tin mining, into a misman- 
aged, worn-out featherbed for his follow- 
ers. But last month Siles pushed Lechin 
to the sidelines by dissolving the leftist- 
dominated ruling body of the M.N.R. 
and firing four pro-Lechin Cabinet mem- 
bers. A fortnight ago, 7o mining experts 
representing both government and labor 
recommended that the government spend 
$8,000,000 on a tin-industry face lifting. 
With Lechin out of the way, the labor rep- 
resentatives also agreed to take disputes 
to court instead of striking on the spot, 
even approved the firing of unneeded min- 
ers, provided that jobs are found for 
them elsewhere. 


CUBA 
Prosperity & Rebellion 


Hotheaded partisans of Rebel Fidel Cas- 
tro tried to close down the Cuban econo- 
my last week, and quickly discovered that 
well-paid workers do not become ardent 
revolutionaries. For six days, workers in 
pro-rebel Santiago de Cuba held firmly 
to their spontaneous general strike ( Time, 
Aug. 12), then gradually drifted back to 
their jobs. Most Havana workers, making 
near-record wages, ignored the call. Going 
up were four new skyscraper hotels. A 
new superhighway was snaking west from 
the city along the sea front, and under- 
neath Havana Bay, a 20-lane tunnel need- 


ed only five more months of work before 
it would open up an entire new city— 
East Havana—being built across the bay. 

Public Works. Prosperity is a key weap- 
on in President Fulgencio Batista’s strug- 
gle to remain in office. When the strong- 
man moved into the presidential palace 
in 1952, he inherited an economy weakened 
by a huge sugar surplus that was depress- 
ing world prices. Batista slapped on acre- 
age quotas, gradually unloaded the excess, 
even shipping sugar to the U.S.S.R. Prices 
started a gradual climb, now stand 30% 
higher than in 1953. He imposed greater 
discipline on the country’s labor unions, 
granted wide tax and tariff concessions 
to new industry. In a calculated gamble, 
he began spending part of the country’s 
monetary reserves for public works and 
to help private capital finance new 
businesses, 

Investors were quick to take advantage 
of the new terms. In four years, new in- 
dustrial investment totaled $612 million, 
including some $70 million of U.S. capital 
(bringing U.S. investment in Cuba, mostly 
in public utilities and sugar. to $750 
million by last year). Projects completed 
or under way include the island’s first 
steel plant ($16 million), two tire fac- 
tories, new oil-refining facilities ($70 
million), expansion of the U.S. Govern- 
ment-owned nickel plant at Nicaro ($37 
million). The boom shows no sign of 
slackening. Planned for the future: a $147 
million expansion program by a subsidiary 
of American & Foreign Power Co., a $75 
million nickel-mining operation by a Free- 
port Sulphur Co. subsidiary. Even tour- 
ism, one of Cuba's three top industries. 
has held up through all the political 
troubles. For tropical beaches, open gam- 
bling and a throbbing night life, an esti- 
mated 350,000 visitors will have spent 
$35 million by the end of this year, 

Soft Spots. The boom has had its 
price. The national debt, only $202 mil- 
lion when Batista took over, now tops 
$700 million. International monetary re- 
serves dropped from $593 million in 1952 
to $333 million by last May. But the 
budget has been balanced for the past 
two years, and the reserves are still al- 
most double the necessary minimum. Na- 
tional income this year is estimated at a 
record $2.2 billion. 

One answer to the paradox of pros- 
perity-plus-rebellion is that Batista and 
Castro supporters agree on many econom- 
ic issues. Though the men who drop the 
bombs are often wild young radicals, the 
brains and money behind the movement 
come from a group of conservative busi- 
ness and professional men. They want 
free elections, but insist they intend no 
swing toward the left. Said one such 
Castro supporter: “This year I have 
earned more money than ever before in 
my life, This has left my mind at ease so 
I could concentrate on my revolutionary 
work.” 
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Nomes moke news. Last week these 
names made this ne 





Covering the Mediterranean waterfront 
for the Hearst press, Elsa Moxwell terse- 
ly laid the scene of a Stavros Niarchos 
wingding—*“The Creole, at anchor in the 
port of Villefranche, lay low in the water 
like a black panther of the sea”—pounded 
out the hard news with dispatch—‘It was 
too funny for words. Mrs, Guinness took 
off her shoes. The Duchess did her con- 
ception of the calypso. Harold Vander- 
bilt begged me to dance with him. I 
refused only because, though I love Har- 
old, I cannot dance’—but lost, control 
in her bread-and-butter blurb: “When I 
said good night to Stavros, I felt much of 
my old affection rush into my heart and 
I said, ‘You remarkable man, you are a 
fantastic Greek and a great sailor, a real 
man of the sea.’ ” 

A long way from Sunnybrook Farm 
black-haired, 29-year-old Shirley Temple, 
who squeezed coos and clucks from the 
moviegoing world as the gold-topped cine- 
moppet of the ‘30s, announced that she 
would end an eight-year retirement from 
show business, seek ohs and ahs as the 
narrator and sometime star of a series of 
TV fairy tales. Tryout audience for her 
stories of dragons and derring-do: her 
children Susan 9, Charles 5, and Lori 3. 

Ho Chi Minh, the goateed scholar 
and activist who is President of Commu- 
nist North Viet Nam, last week smooched 
in comradely fashion with Polish Com- 
munist Chief Wladyslaw Gomulka, this 
week continued his buss ride through 
the satellites, reared back and thrust his 
deep-pile chops at Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. Then, to prove there was Marxism 





Surrcey Tempe & Lori 
Mother. 


beneath the mush, he fired off a blast at 
‘imperialist America and its puppets, who 
are continuing to arm themselves in an 
attempt to dominate the world.” Next 
target for Ho's communal cuddling: Al- 
bania’s Enver Hoxha. 

Going along amiably with the rituals 
required of an elder statesman when he 
becomes a year older, former President 
Herbert Hoover, a healthy 83, boarded 
the liner President Hoover at San Fran- 
cisco, sliced a chunk from a_ 5-ft.-long 
birthday cake modeled after the ship. 
Earlier, he told reporters that the state 





Tito & FrreND 
Mush. 
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of the nation, despite threats of war and 
inflation, is “the best in history.” He 
reported that his health is “fundamentally 
good,” then qualified his diagnosis wryly 
“After you pass the scriptural limit of 
three score and ten years, your longevity 
depends mainly on pills.” 

At Stockton, Calif.’s College of the 
Pacific, where he coached for some years 
after the University of Chicago retired 
him because of old age in 1933. college 
football's famed Amos Alonzo Stagg 
attended a combined celebration of his 
own gsth birthday (Aug. 16), his wife’s 
81st birthday (Aug. 7), and their 63rd 
wedding anniversary next month. 

Monaco’s Prince Rainier left his small 
pond on the Mediterranean, journeyed 
to a bigger pool at Gstaad, Switzerland 
for a vacation with Princess Grace. 
There he alienated music lovers and con- 
tinued his vendetta against cameramen 
by showing up at a concert with Grace 
ten minutes late, strong-arming a photog- 
rapher who tried to snap him and his 
half-sprouted goatee. Then, at intermis- 
sion, petulant Rainier walked out on 
Violinist Yehudi Menuhin and Composer 
Benjamin Britten before a performance 
of five of Britten’s short pieces. 

His Uncle John jolted the family by 
joining the G.O.P., and last week Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt Iii prepared to 
go him one worse. Admitting that he had 
turned down Harvard, where his famous 
grandfather and less famous father, 
F.D.R. Jr., had nibbled the lotuses of 
liberal education, he said he intended to 
enter Yale next month as a freshman, 
treated reporters to a blast of 18-year- 
older’s ferment: “I’m tired of getting my 
name in print just because I'm a Roose- 
velt. When I accomplish something, you 
can come back, Meantime, sorry.” 

Showing no signs of his spell in the 
well (Time, May 27), towheaded, eight- 
year-old Benny Hooper of Manorville, 
N.Y. flew to Minneapolis with his parents 
and six-year-old sister Wendy for a week’s 
fishing. His hosts: Minnesota’s Governor 
Orville Freeman and nine-year-old son 
Mike, who angled unsuccessfully with 
Benny in Gull Lake (later, fishing with 
his father, Benny reeled in a creditable 
string of bass). Behaving as if he were 
running for governor himself, Benny pa- 
raded with a dairy princess, mugged hap- 
pily at a press conference, offered the 
fruit of his experience to Young America 
“Stay away from holes in the ground.” 





Simon-pure sportsmen objected that it 
was hardly cricket—something like fun- 
neling a golf green to insure accurate 
putting. The Rhode Island League of 
Salt Water Anglers protested to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Democratic Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger protested to the 
Senate. But the vice chairman of the 
city council at Newport, R.I., where Ike 
will go for a vacation as soon as a laggard 
Congress lets him, snorted “perfectly ri- 
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diculous” and went right on throwing 
tasty bits of chopped fish into the ocean 
every day. so that when the President 
drops a line at the chummed spots, striped 
bass will be waiting. 

While an aroused codger made news 
by bopping a detractor of the Queen 
(see ForerGN News) because, he said, 
Prince Philip was in no position to 
thrash the bounder himself, the prince 
collected a few headlines on his own. At 
Arundel Castle in Sussex, he captained a 
cricket team during a charity match, let 
a hot liner bounce off his chest for what 
the Americans would call an error, saw 
his players fight to a draw with the Duke 
of Norfolk’s team. At Cowes, on the Isle 
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Asso 
CRICKETER PHILIP 
Miss. 


of Wight, he raised eyebrows by having 
a drink with his old friend, Lieut. Com- 
mander Michael Parker, who was ousted 
as Philip’s private secretary after his 
separation from his wife six months ago. 
Then he shocked the nation’s nannies 
and provoked a reproving tut from one 
British newspaper by shipping eight-year- 
old Prince Charles as crew for a three- 


hour race through choppy seas in his | 
happy | 


29-ft. yawl, Bluebottle. Result: 
and salt-soaked as a clam, Charles had a 
fine time, pleased his papa by taking the 
tiller himself after they plowed past the 
finish line in fourth place. 

In Tokyo, where he awaits a Japanese 
trial for manslaughter, Army Specialist 
Third Class William Girard, center of a 
celebrated legal case, sprang himself from 
Camp Whittington for three hours of 
AWOL bottling in a Japanese saloon, was 
placed back under 24-hr. guard when he 
showed up at camp again. 
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i'm tempted... 
to get a postage meter?!” 


Mr. Smith is the backbone of our 
country, a small businessman. He 
has a small office, and keeps a small 
stock of stamps in a small stamp 
box. Today, with his secretary 

ill and invoices to go out, he ran out 
of stamps. So Mr. S. had to pedal to 
the postoffice, buy stamps, and 

affix same... Utterly unnecessary! 
No office is too small to have 

a postage meter—now that PB 
provides a low-cost desk model. 

A postage meter frees you forever 
from stamp-sticking, stamps that stick 
together, and riding herd on the old- 
fashioned stamp box. The little DM 
model, for instance, prints postage as 
you need it, for any kind of mail. And it 
even has a moistener for sealing envelopes! 
You dial the amount of postage 
wanted, insert envelope, press the lever 
—and the stamp is printed right on the 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates, 


with pare el post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 103 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


Pirney-Bowes, INc. 
1240 Pacific Street 


Stamford, Conn. 


—_—_— 


Send free © booklet, OG Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 


A a 


envelope! With a dated postmark that 
helps get your mail through the post- 
office faster; with your own small ad, if 
you like. The DM provides postage for 
parcel post on special tape. 

The meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you need to buy 
at a time. Your postage in the meter is 
always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is accounted for automatically, on 





visible re gisters. 





There is an easy-to-use model, hand 
or electric, for every office, large or 
small. When you think of the savings, 
and the convenience aren't you tempted 









to get a postage meter? ’ 
Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or 
mail coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


Anyone can usea 


DM — even the boss! 
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Goodyear announces NEW HI-MILER | 
Longest original 
—and truckers 


Why new Hi-Miler Cross-Rib gives best original mileage, 


traction and tread-life—even on newest power-idler units: 


1. Nonskid depth 60% greater than in conven- 
tional truck tires. 


EXTRA RUBBER 


LE 





2. Exclusive Cross-Rib tread and shoulder 


design dissipates heat faster than any other 
known. 

3. Goodyear’s TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T NYLON CorD 
licks heat, runs cooler! 


Buy and Specify 


GOOD, 





4. Superior traction avoids heating due to 
tread-grinding slides and spins of stops and 
starts. 


That all means extra tread-life—without new 
heating headaches. And this great traction tire 
pulls you through, instead of pounding you 
through! 


Try the Hi-Miler Cross-Rib on your truck. Test 
the Hi-Miler Cross-Rib against any other 
heavy-tread truck tire—and let RESULTS 
decide! Contact your Goodyear dealer — or 
Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign 
for better tire values—better tire care. 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Hi-Miler M © Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, A 
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CROSS-RIB 


mileage highway tire 
have proved it! 
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See what users say about new 
HI-MILER CROSS-RIB 


after millions of test miles 








40% MORE 
ORIGINAL MILEAGE 
than any other tire! — says 
Mountain State common carrier. 





OTHER TIRES 
WORN TO CARCASSES 
while Goodyear’s new Cross-Rib still 
has half its nonskid tread-depth! 
— says East Coast tank line. 








28% MORE 
ORIGINAL MILEAGE 

than any other tire we tested! — 

says West Coast van line. 









76% MORE 
ORIGINAL MILEAGE 

than on former heavy tread tires! 
— says Washington State 
heavy-hauler. 





Built with Goodyear’s exclusive process 
TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T NYLON CORD! 
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BANDLEADER LANIN AT SOUTHAMPTON’S TENNIS BALL 
Red socks in the sunset 


Society Band 


In the yacht and country clubs and the 
looming shingled mansions by the sea, 
eastern high society dances the summer 
nights away to the honey-tongued music 
of a few favored bands. The men on the 
bandstands at Newport, Southampton and 
Bar Harbor are the same ones who whip 
out the frothy fox trots at the coming-out 
balls in the fall, at the canopied weddings 
in June; two generations of debutantes 
have been presented, courted and married 
under the batons of such bandleaders as 
Meyer Davis and Emil Coleman. Perhaps 
the busiest of the musical blue bloods is 
a springy, raw-nerved little man named 
Lester Lanin, who believes that nothing in 
life is more important than serving good 
music to “society.” 

Like his rivals in the business, 51-year- 
old Conductor Lanin has a pool of several 
hundred musicians. On a busy night he 
may have as many as 25 Lester Lanin 
groups blaring his bouncy arrangements 
from Maine to Maryland. He himself 
shows up mainly at top-drawer affairs, 
e.g., last week a Newport dinner dance in 
honor of Perle Mesta, before that at 
Southampton’s Tennis Ball and Newport's 
liffany Ball. There are enough such af- 
fairs to keep Lanin on the bandstand most 
nights of the year. 

A Fixture. Grandfather Lanin started 
the family in the band business 118 years 
ago in Europe. Lester’s father, also a 
bandleader, traveled to local weddings 
and hoedowns around Philadelphia in a 
creaking wagon, raised a family of nine 
musicians. Young Lester got an early 
taste of what society likes to dance to by 
hanging around the ballroom of Phila- 
delphia’s Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and 
listening through the doors. By the early 
"30s he had heard enough to move to New 
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York and start out on his own. During the 
war he piped for charity and service balls, 
became a social fixture on the home front. 

In the wealthy strip of Eastern Sea- 
board where Lanin usually roams, the 
demand for his services is fiercely com- 
petitive. He has solid bookings as far 
ahead as 1963, verbal engagements up 
to 1968. The mammas book him for their 
infant daughters’ debuts in the same way 
that the papas book their infant sons for 
Yale; Lanin rechecks each booking a year 
or two before the scheduled date just in 
case “they haven't been clipping their 
coupons.” 

Lanin may charge $90 for a two-man 
short turn or as much as $15,000 for a 
night-long ball with full band. Although 
he generally stops playing at the con- 
tracted hour, well-heeled and well-oiled 
bloods, their Lester Lanin beanies askew, 
occasionally dance up to him and slip him 
$s00 or so to keep things jamming till 
sunrise. Lanin is more flexible about his 
fees than most society bandleaders. To 
cultivate a future clientele, he will play 
for almost nothing for the subdeb crowd 
or the allowance-ridden young men of 
Princeton, Harvard and Yale. 

The Peabody. “Society people,” says 
Lanin, “don’t change. They like show 
tunes.” As a result, he and his competition 
rarely vary their schmaltzy fare: Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band, Just One of Those 
Things, Love for Sale, Sentimental Jour- 
ney, The Music Goes "Round and Around, 
On the Street Where You Live. The clas- 
sic society preference is for the “Pea- 
body,” or fast fox trot. Occasionally the 
social lights will buy a waltz, Dixieland 
or a samba—but seldom a tango or a 
rhumba. Although each of the big society 
bands has a detectable style of its own, 
they are all distinguished for their slick 
orchestration, blaring sound and rapid 


tempos. with scarcely any pause between 
songs: “The kids like it fast, and the par- 
ents would rather see them moving than 
just swaying in a dark corner.” 

Bachelor Lanin, whose informal duties 
include advising hostesses on decorations 
and the size of parties, is a strenuous ad- 
mirer of his clientele, and he wants his 
bandsmen to feel the same way. A Lanin 
employee, he says, must be honest, sober 
ind a positive thinker (Gandhi and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale are two of Lanin’s 
idols }—the kind of fellow who can “see 
a man dancing by with red socks and a 
tux on and not make a remark about it.” 
The Eastern Seaboard, Lanin knows, is a 
faddish place that can cast out its favor- 
ites as quickly as it takes them in. He is 
anxious to keep those dates for 1968. 


Death in the Afternoon 


Time: the present, a winter Sunday aft- 
ernoon, Place: the living room of Tracy 
and Laura Gates, somewhere in Suburbia. 

Laura: /t’s snowing again. | Tracy gets 
up and begins mixing himself a drink.] 
Already? 

Tracy: Already . already what? 

Laura: Last Sunday you began at 4 
o'clock; today you begin at 3:45... 

Tracy t’s not forget your old man! 

Laura: Not my old man, my father! 
He was a fine person too... well known 
in his profession . 

Tracy: Well known as a West Hartford 
lush, you mean... 

Laura: You can hold it, all right... 
Right there in that fat paunch of yours. 





With this Tennessee Williams-toned 
opening scene, audiences at Tanglewood’s 
Theater-Concert Hall were introduced last 
week to a new one-act trilingual opera 
entitled Tale for a Deaf Ear, by Manhat- 
tan Composer Mark Bucci (rhymes with 
kootchy ). For the Gateses, things quickly 
go from bad to hideous: Laura tosses a 








John Van Lund 


Composer Bucct 
Miracle in Suburbia. 
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You get three- 





with Hartford’s one 


FIRE INSURANCE! A Hart- 
ford ‘“‘Package Policy” 
provides this basic protec- 
tion plus windstorm, hail, 
lightning and smoke dam- 
age insurance for your 
home and just about every- 
thing in it. You also get... 


THEFT INSURANCE! This 
pays you for losses of 
clothing, furniture, appli- 
ances, cameras, hobby 
equipment, silverware, 
linen and other items of 
personal property stolen 
from your home. (In some 
instances, it will even pay 
you for losses away from 
home.) Your protection 
program is further rounded 
out with... 


LIABILITY INSURANCE! 
Covers your personal lia- 
bility for accidents at your 
home or resulting from a 
wide variety of activities 
away from home. 


THREE POLICIES IN ONE. 
Modern. Convenient. And 
you may save as much as 
20% of what you'd pay 
for separate policies! See 
your Hartford Fire Group 
Agent. Or send for free 
“Package Policy” folder. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


Group 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
Vew York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance ( ompany 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Name 


policy protection 


policy “package” 








weet een--------- Mail today for FREE folder -------------.~.. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Group 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
Dept. FT-8 


Hartford's “Package Policy” sounds interesting. Please 
send free folder describing this modern plan of home 
protection, 





Address 








City 


Zone State 
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NOW...A BETTER BUY 
THAN EVER BEFORE! 





Parcel Post | 


With recent increases in Special Delivery fees, speedy 
Air Parcel Post costs only pennies more— sometimes 
even /ess—than First Class or Fourth Class Special 
Delivery, especially on weights up to one pound. Get | 
faster service —at little or no additional cost —by using 
Air Parcel Post or Air Mail on distances over 300 miles. 





Published by the Scheduled Airlines as a public service for the U.S. Post Office 
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A TALENT FOR INVENTION The ability to come up with the 
new, the original, remains the trademark of leadership in any field. 


Product in point: KeE LEROY Lettering Equipment. Thousands of 
draftsmen depend upon it. It’s so simple and uniform that anybody can 
use it, even without training. Now all drawings can be lettered alike 
easily, quickly and with mechanical precision. Each template is en- 
graved for clarity and accuracy. K&E’s selection of numbers, alpha- 
bets, symbols is the most complete available. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. New York, Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 








glass of Scotch in Tracy's face, and Tracy, 
rising to slug her, falls to the floor, dead 
of a heart attack. A repentant Laura 
kneels and prays that he be restored to 
life. While a pit chorus explains what is 


| going on, three legendary miracles are 


enacted at one side of the stage: an 
Italian Renaissance woman finds her dead 
child coming back to life, a Scottish 
lass sees her cow revive, and a German 
soldier of the Thirty Years’ War ex- 
changes his own life for that of his fallen 
brother. (Each of the episodes is sung 
in the language of its setting.) Then 
back to the living room. Tracy yawns, 
looks up at Laura and asks: “What the 
hell are you doing on your knees?” 

Grateful for the miracle, Laura tries 
to change. but soon the old argument 
boils up again. Tracy dodges a flying ash- 
tray, lifts his fist and drops dead again, 
this time permanently. While the doctor 
slips in and gives Laura a hypo, the 
chorus chants the moral: “The only death 
in life is the death of love.” 

The opera, based on an Elizabeth En- 


| right story, almost jolted the overflow 


(1,300) audience out of their seats, left 
them applauding wildly. Composer Buc- 
ci’s score was lushly melodic, reminiscent 
in the sweeping emotional climaxes of 
both Puccini and Menotti, and pricked by 
dissonances which underscored the shrill 
chatter of Laura and Tracy. 

The son of a bassoonist (now with the 
Cleveland Symphony), Composer Bucci, 
33, grew up “with a bassoon in my ear,” 
resisted all family efforts to steer him 
away from music. He spent eight years in 
a Manhattan cold-water walk-up trying 
to learn to be a composer and being 
psychoanalyzed (his Tale suffers from 
pseudo-Freudian symbolism ). Bucci failed 
to attract real attention until he set 
James Thurber’s Thirteen Clocks to music 
for TV (Time, Jan. 11, 1954). Says 
Director Boris Goldovsky of Tangle- 
wood’s opera department: “Bucci pro- 
vides something which we have missed 
with most modern composers. The trou- 
ble with them when they write something 
for voice is that they make their singers 
speak. This boy makes voices sing.” 

Another youthful New York composer 
with a gift for vocal writing, Marvin 
Levy, 25, had his latest opera premiéred 
at the Santa Fe Opera’s amphitheater 
(Tre, July 15). Composer Levy's work, 
a one-acter entitled The Tower, tells how 
King Solomon imprisons his daughter aft- 
er a prophet predicts she will marry the 
poorest man in the kingdom. Joash, dead- 
broke, is thrown into the same prison, 
promptly marries the princess, and in 
the end is accepted by his father-in-law 
and decked in royal robes. The score, as 
frothy as the libretto, played heavily on 
the comic effects, e.g., King Solomon’s 
staccato outbursts, and included some 
melodious arias which went down like 
whipped cream. The moral is sung by the 
prophet, who is young and just getting 
started in the business: “Whether we 
prognosticate/grief or joy/for love or 





| hate/prophets sing the will of fate.” 
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The United States Air Force through fifty years of leadership in the progress and development 
of Air Power has become an armed force for peace never exceeded in the history of mankind! 


CONVAIR A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





ONLY ONE... 


“‘That’s one of our special fresh-air warehouses behind me. 
It’s where our Old Kentucky Tavern Bourbon mellows through 


the changes in season a full 7 years — Nature’s perfect time for 


Bourbon bouquet and flavor! No other premium Bond gets 
every drop timed to perfection that long. I do believe you'll 
find its rare mellowness an unusually pleasant surprise.” 
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TELEVISION & RADTO 





God & Betty Crocker 


“What we try to do,” says the producer 
of NBC's daily nuptial show, Bride and 
Groom, “is to give the ordinary American 
girl a chance to have a big wedding on TV 
just like Grace Kelly and Queen Eliza- 
beth.”’ Nonetheless, for ten seasons, come- 
dians, critics and the Roman Catholic 
Church have heaped scorn on the show's 
televised weddings. One objector para- 
phrased the commercial-mottled script: 
“Whomsoever God and Betty Crocker 
hath joined together . Another said: 
“Bride and Groom is as embarrassing as 
watching your girl friend publicly eating 
peas off her knife.” Bob Hope cracked: 
“I had a couple of friends who got mar- 
ried on the show, and after it was over 
they learned that their marriage wouldn't 
be legal in twelve states for 14 days when 
the kinescopes were played there.” 

But cries of crass commercialism fail 
to shake Bride and Groom. The show 
pulls 500 letters a day from young women 
eager to fit out the new home with such 
goodies as live chinchillas and gold mines 
in Montana. Bride and Groom has super- 
vised the weddings of some 2,500 couples 
to whom about 1,000 children have been 
born. The happy couples have included a 
Douglas Aircraft executive, two Medal of 
Honor winners, All-America athletes, an 
atom physicist, Phi Beta Kappas, a TV 
producer and Jinx Falkenburg’s brother. 
To each of them went about $2,500 
worth of loot. “We were passing out mink 
coats and deep freezers long before poli- 
ticians ever thought of it,” boasts M.C. 
Robert Paige. 

"In Holy Macirony .. ." Last week 
Art Student Gwendolyn Bannister, 22, 
and Olympic Track Star Lee Calhoun, 24, 
were one of five couples joined together, 
as the show’s prize blooper went, “in holy 
macirony.” The ceremony opened with 
headlines screaming, TY MARRIAGE A 
PROBLEM, TRACK STAR'S DILEMMA. Cal- 
houn’s dilemma had been posed earlier by 
the Amateur Athletic Union, which 
charged him with “attempt to capitalize 
on athletic fame” and threatened his ama- 
teur standing. Cried Producer Roger Gim- 
bel: “This is a terrible thing. The A.A.U. 
is intruding upon the pursuit of happi- 
ness." Gimbel also said the show would 
sue the A.A.U. if Calhoun lost his stand- 
ing. Meanwhile, in a barnlike studio in 
the RCA Building, under a ceiling blan- 
keted with klieg lights, Calhoun and his 
bride defied the A.A.U., as Floor Manager 
Mike Graham threw the cues. The con- 
gregation included about 25 tieless stage- 
hands, a bewildered assortment of curi- 
osity seekers, and 3,000,000 enraptured 
housewives. To the best man, the M.C. 
muttered: “Nervous or not. you have one 
grave responsibility. Here are two beauti- 
ful Keepsake wedding rings. 

"The Next Prize . . ."" After the cere- 
mony (performed by Lee’s father, the 
Rev. Carrie Calhoun of the Evening Star 
Baptist Church of Gary, Ind.), the couple 
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moved from the chapel set into the “re- 
ception room” with its artificial ivy, 
phony fireplace and tableload of shiny 
booty. The stagehands had already poured 
the Moét & Chandon champagne, and 
NBC had trundled in Jackie Robinson to 
greet the newlyweds. After some cued-in 
applause and plugs for Jackie (as an ex- 
ecutive of Chock Full o’ Nuts and pub- 
licity man for Look), there was a tele- 
gram from Floyd Patterson, also arranged 
by NBC: “All the world is in your cor- 
ner.” Then in rich, sepulchral tones, An- 
nouncer Paige chimed: ‘Today, just as at 
other weddings, it’s traditional that gifts 
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Review 


“Ernie Kovacs rehearses his confusion,” 
says one TV producer, “but Jack Paar 
just creates it.” Last week Funnyman 
Paar, whom critics have long accused of 
living in winter off the nut he stores up 
in summer, was awash in the unrehearsed 
confusion of a sprawling, winter-weight 
marathon ballyhooed by NBC as the 
‘new’ Tonight. Contorting his rubber- 
band lips around his familiar pipestem 
and some spottily diverting japes, neat, 
dumpling-cheeked Jack Paar, 39, glibly 
scared up a little offbeat fun and flapdoo- 
dle—something that the gossipists who 
succeeded Kovacs and Steve Allen were 
notably unable to do. Despite first-week 
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JACKIE ROBINSON CONGRATULATING THE CALHOUNS 
With this two-year supply of Tropicana Orange lipstick, | thee wed. 


be given to the bride. This is the moment 
you've been waiting for. This Bell portable 
sewing machine, the world’s finest. This 
gleaming Westinghouse freezer brings you 
beauty, convenience, economy. You'll be 
at your loveliest with a two-year supply 
of Tangee’s Tropicana Orange lipstick. 
The next prize. . . I mean gift,” etc., etc. 
Then came the topper: “a special, never- 
to-be-forgotten present”—an Esther Wil- 
liams swimming pool. The benediction 
“This is the National Broadcasting tele- 
vision network.” Afterward, burly stage- 
hands struck the chapel set and carted off 
the china and silverware, leaving the guests 
to eat their wedding cake off paper towels. 

Off-camera, Manager Graham fumed as 
outside news photographers elbowed his 
own cameramen for choice shots. Producer 
Gimbel exploded because a Dairy Queen 
station commercial that had been dropped 
three days earlier got squeezed onscreen 
by mistake. But Executive Producer John 
Reddy was happy about all the publicity 
because the show is only partly sponsored. 
Perhaps he should take the late Fred Al- 
len’s advice and “save money by ordain- 
ing the announcer.” 


jitters, technical flaps, occasional lapses 
into tedium, and a mummer’s parade of 
station-break plugs (Dorothy Kilgallen, 
Billy Graham, Coty Curl-Set), it looked as 
if Comedian Paar might be able to realize 
NBC's hopes of keeping TV “live” after 
11, when many U.S. homes are surfeited 
with aged Hollywood movies. Boss Bob 
Sarnoff was so pleased that he sent Paar 
a pair of huge gold cuff links, and Pro- 
gram Chief “Mannie” Sacks sent “con- 
gratulations with a few suggestions.” 
As he had on previous shows, Paar com- 
plained on camera about cue mix-ups, im- 
proper offstage signals and placement of 
cameras. Casting a withering glance at a 
cameraman whose lenses were not quite 
up to Paar, he smirked: “I have no make- 
up on my belt buckle tonight.” And 
when one show became a shambles, he ad- 
libbed: “Friends, aren't you glad you 
tuned in; we've been rehearsing for nine 
minutes.” Some of Paar’s gentle mockery 
was a replay of old summer material, e.g., 
his radio-announcer bloopers (“We have 
just the furniture to seat your nudes”), 
and reliable chestnuts like “Bring some- 
thing round—we'll have a ball.”’ But Paar’s 
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EUROPE’s 


Golden Autumn 
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Extra-City Trips 
(at no extra fare! 


Enjoy one bonus on top of another when 
you fly SAS in Golden Autumn. Visit six 
to seventeen extra cities at no extra fare. 
And stop off to see the Design Cavalcade 
of Scandinavia, the Film Festival in 
Cannes, the Drama Festival in Berlin, 
plus dozens of time-enchanted music, 
opera, wine and harvest festivals! 


FLY ON THE DC-7C GLOBAL EXPRESS of SAS. 
Enjoy radar-smooth flights on world’s 
fastest, finest, quietest airliners. 


Fly SAS 


transATLANTIC from NEW YORK 
transPOLAR from LOS ANGELES 


to: LONDON ZURICH 
PARIS FRANKFURT 
COPENHAGEN ALL EUROPE 
ROME AFRICA 
OSLO NEAR and 
STOCKHOLM FAR EAST 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SISTEM 





638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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| low-toned impudence and highhanded wit 
often came off engagingly. Reading off late 
news bulletins, he announced deadpan that 
Kathryn Murray, the indefatigable hostess 
of The Arthur Murray Party (Time, July 
22), “will not fight Floyd Patterson for 
the heavyweight championship of the 
world.” He ribaldly admired the way 
Golfer Louise Suggs “drops her shorts on 
each green” and suggested to Hollywood 
| Composer Dimitri Tiomkin some pop- 
ular lyrics for new movies: “You are a 
you are my Sweet Smell of Suc- 
“The day they hanged my daddy. 
mother was just A Face in the Crowd.” 
To the dismay of NBC brass, he lashed 
out at the New York World-Telegram’s 
Critic Harriet Van Horne because she ac- 
cused him of a lack of brashness (“I 
don't know what that broad meant”). If 
Paar can keep the fun and games going 
he would like to call his new show Son of 
Tonight. 


mess 
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Flotsam & Jetsam 

“It’s awfully necessary for me to keep 
busy,” says Australian-born Cyril Ritch- 
ard, one of the most resourceful actors 
and directors in show business. “I can't 
bear to be out of work. I'm stagestruck, 
I love variety and I cannot say no.” To 
ward off purely imagined signs of creeping 
inactivity, peripatetic Actor Ritchard last 
week said yes to a new broadcasting ven- 
ture: hosting “the best of BBC dramas” 
(daily at 2 p.m.) over Manhattan’s city- 
owned, high-toned station WNYC. 

The Cyril Ritchard Theater, designed 
to give radio drama a chance for a come- 
back against heavy TV odds, kicked off 
with a tape of Richard (High Wind in 
Jamaica) Hughes's 1924 play Danger, the 
first radio play ever produced. Though it 
was a disappointing debut (“A number of 
those English accents are so phony, you 
know,” explains Ritchard), the balance of 
the first week's plays bore out the host's 
claim to a “varied diet” of entertain- 
ment. “The show has no rigid format,” 
Ritchard, “for there is always an 
audience for anything provocative, intel- 
ligent, gay.” 

Simply Drifting. Ritchard might well 
have been describing Ritchard. As a high- 
ly flexible Superman of the arts, big (6 ft. 
2 in., 194 Ibs.), urbane Cyril Ritchard is 
also the fey earth visitor (and director) 
of Broadway's hit play A Visit to a Small 
Planet, a sort of personal gilly for his neat 
bag of vaudevillian’s tricks. This spring, 
between performances, he made flying 
trips cross-country to play the leading 
comedy role in the Metropolitan Opera's 
Gilbert-and-Sullivanish soufflé, La Péri- 
chole, which he also staged. “I sound like 
a sick walrus when I'm in good voice,” 
he says. Within a matter of months he 
also bested Mike Wallace on Night Beat, 
played the bean peddler in TV's Jack and 
the Beanstalk, made some records with 
Bea Lillie, played all the parts in a re- 
cording of Alice in Wonderland, recorded 
Peter and the Wolf with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. did several benefits and filled 
various speaking engagements. “I simply 
drift around like flotsam and jetsam,” he 


says 








Actor RrrcHARD 
He prefers blue-haired ladies. 


says with creaks and squeaks in his voice, 
his sad, pale eyes playing out of a square, 
pinkish face. 

17th Century Progress. A brilliantly 
organized drifter, Ritchard is up at the 
uncommonly early (for actors) hour of 
8 a.m., makes jottings in his “unemotion- 
al” diary, breakfasts alone in his elegant 
West Side apartment, which was decorat- 
ed for him by Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 
II as a sort of tribute to the memory of 
his late wife, Actress Madge Elliott. 

Born Cyril Trimnell-Ritchard 58 years 
ago (“Just say I was born and progressed 
in the 17th century”), he was educated by 
convent nuns, packed off to Sydney Uni- 
versity to study medicine. After one year 
he hooked up in musical shows “as a 
pimply novice’ with his boyhood idol, 
Actress Elliott. In 1935 Madge and Cyril, 
dubbed by Noel Coward “the singing 
Lunts,” were married “with 3,000 people 
in the cathedral and 20,000 in the streets.” 
Later in the U.S., Ritchard wasted his 
directorial skills on a dismal flop called 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons (The reviews 
were simply blasting”), became identi- 
fied as a periwigged fop in Restoration 
comedies (“That was my Mary Pickford 
period—all those long, blonde wigs’). 

Ritchard can barely remember his first 
serious TVenture as a Studio One Pontius 
Pilate. “All I know is I cried all the way 
through it, I was so moved.” The role of 
Captain Hook in Mary Martin’s Peter Pan 
returned to him some of his worldly wise 
Restoration hauteur. which is almost con- 
sciously blended with a spicy, oddly boy- 
ish personality. “My background may be 
common,” he says, “but I have special- 
ized in elegance.” Although he will try to 
fit in more TV this fall, he finds TV 
comedy without an audience “the most 
difficult thing in the medium. The cam- 
era crews are so blasé. I prefer those 
wonderful blue-haired ladies that come 
to your matinees.” 
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CAPTAIN OF 


THE TEAM THAT WON-—IN STYLE 





(AND WON CHEERS FROM THE BOARD OF PUBLIC OPINION) 





Contrary to what some people in Detroit think, the stylists 


at Chrysler Corporation do not have a crystal ball. 


It’s simply that the forward-looking men who shape our 
cars know design and they know people—a combination 
that puts styling prediction on pretty solid ground. 


A while back, Virgil Max Exner, above, head man of the 
team, predicted that people would go for a dart or wedge 
design in cars because it’s the motion shape. It’s functional. 
Jet planes use it—so do missiles and racing boats. 


Last October, the five cars that bore the stamp of this 
conviction—having been exhaustively tested, probed and 
proved at the company—went before that highest tribunal, 
the Board of Public Opinion. 


And then? And then history was made. People took in the 
look, lift and grace of this new shape of motion and loved 


Mr. Exner and his team 
of stylists were recently 
awarded the Industrial 
Designers’ Institute 
gold medal for estab- 
lishing continuity of 
design in the five lines 
of 1957 cars while main- 
taining separate design 
identity for each line. 





PLYMOUTH - 


DODGE - 
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it. They saw that the shape was built in, not added on. And 
they discovered that the engineering was every bit as 
daring, different and triumphant as_ the 


Torsion-Aire Ride banished roughness, “‘lean’’, and front- 


appearance, 


end dive. Pushbutton TorqueFlite transmission demon- 
strated a sixth sense for smoothness. Total-Contact brakes 
set a new standard of ease and safety. These were real news, 
big news! And so, shortly, were the sales figures. 


Today, it is clear that the switch is on to the cars of The 
Forward Look. One out of every five new cars is a Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial. They're being 
bought by people who realize that years-ahead design means 


dollars-ahead value. 


It will take you but a few well-spent minutes with one of 
these cars and with one of our dealers to discover that 
now's the time to buy advanced design . . 
get it exclusively with The Forward Look. 


. and that you 


y THE FORWARD LOOK 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE TRUCKS 





RELIGION 





Wanted: Christian Sports 


Can football coaches be Christians? 
Can athletes become outstanding laymen 
in the church? Apparently not, says 
James W. Carty Jr., religious news editor 
of the Nashville Tennesseean in the cur- 
rent issue of the Methodist monthly To- 
gether, He quotes a pessimistic sports 
photographer: “In games. sportsmen di- 
vorce their conduct from their religious 
principles,’ and Editor Carty, a member 
of the Disciples of Christ, agrees that 
“this dark stain in our sports fabric’ has 
spread over the whole athletic field. 

“Nothing counts but victories, no mat- 
ter how achieved. I have searched long, 
diligently—and in vain—to find more 
than one individual who is outstanding 
both as an athlete and layman.* I have 
learned that to be a good sport in the con- 
cept of athletes and coaches one must 1) 
win at any cost, 2) cheat if necessary— 
but don’t get caught, 3) feel that victory, 
not having fun, is important.” 

The churches should start a mission to 
athletes, says Carty. College chaplains 
should challenge coaches and players to 
become “Christian sports” and “persuade 
alumni to ease off on this pressure for 
victory streaks and place the pressure. . . 
on fun and ‘re-creation.’ Until this is 
done, our games are going to be pagan 
festivals. not Christian contests.” 





% The one, according to Editor Carty Bill 
Wade, quarterback for the Los Angeles Rams 
and a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Nashville. 





Vie A 
PRESBYTERIAN LAYMAN WADE 
Block those pagans! 


2A 


The Morals of Integration 


No churchman in the U.S. South has 
fought more consistently for integrating 
whites and Negroes in the churches and 
eventually in the schools than New Or- 
leans’ 80-year-old Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel (Time, Oct. 24. 1955 ef seq.), 
onetime pastor of a Roman Catholic par- 
ish in New York’s Harlem. Last week 
some of his own segregation-minded flock 
went over his head to the Pope to protest 
against Rummel’s “‘strange new doctrine.” 
In a letter to Pius XII, the Association of 
Catholic Laymen of New Orleans asked 
the Pope to stop Rummel from taking 
“further steps” to integrate white and 
Negro Catholics and to decree that racial 
segregation is not “morally wrong and sin- 
ful.” Concluded the letter: “For the good 
of souls something must be done.” 

Archbishop Rummel declined to com- 
ment. But in Rome a Vatican spokesman 
quickly slapped down the letter as “a 
grave error.’ Apart from the fact that the 
New Orleans group committed a breach of 
discipline in making public an appeal over 
the authority of their archbishop, they 
should have known that the Holy See is 
unalterably opposed to all forms of racial 
discrimination and that it has interpreted 
segregation as discrimination. “It is utter- 
ly disquieting,” said a member of the Holy 
Office, “that there should be Catholics so 
ignorant of Christian doctrine and funda- 
mentals. The only charitable view one can 
place on the request is that those who 
uttered it have some difficulty in mentally 
understanding the doctrine of the Church 
—or else ignore it altogether.” 


A Cup of Water 


“My first word must be a word of 
thanks to God, who blessed us by pro- 
viding the opportunity to visit America.” 
The gaunt, grey man had been in the 
U.S. before: the worn black suit he was 
wearing had been given him by a grate- 
ful congregation in New Brunswick, N.]J., 
where he had preached in 1947. But that 
had been long ago, before his years in 
Communist jails, years of poverty and 
isolation. Last week Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
Lutheran Primate of Hungary, looked 
with emotion on the free world again, 
but begged U.S. newsmen to remember 
in quoting him that he would have to 
return to Red-ruled Hungary. 

On his way to Minneapolis for the 
Third Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation, 56-year-old Bishop Ordass 
(rhymes with war-dash) is now fully re- 
habilitated as Bishop of Budapest from 
the false charges of currency-law viola- 
tions on which the Communists had jailed 
him in 1948. The six years of forced 
“retirement” after his release, when he 
supported his wife and four children by 
knitting, ended last October, and being 
free to preach the Gospel again ‘was like 
being given a cup of cold water when you 
are dying of thirst.” The congregations 
who listened to him had changed, too. 








Deirdre Mead Ryan 
LuTHERAN BisHoPp Orpass 
Stop the false gospel! 


“Before I went to prison the people 
were filled with anxiety. Congregations 
had scattered, and collaborating pastors 
were preaching a false gospel, filled with 
politics, But today there is tremendous 
enthusiasm for the church and its leaders. 

“In one church, for instance, the col- 
lection has risen from an average of 300 
forints to 1,080. People who used to go 
to far-off churches so as not to be recog- 
nized now go to church openly.” And 
among Hungary's 6,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics, 1,954,000 Reformed and 500,000 
Lutherans, the Communists have brought 
a new sense of brotherhood. “All the 
churches in my country,” said Bishop 
Ordass, “are closer together now than 
they have been in 400 years of history.” 


World Council at Work 


We commit ourselves to Thee... con- 
fident that Thou are working more wisely 
and more powerfully among us than we 
understand. 


So prayed 131 delegates, consultants and 
guests of the World Council of Churches’ 
Central Committee at the close of its 
annual meeting in New Haven, Conn. Dur- 
ing the nine-day meeting, the committee: 
@ Approved a controversial statement 
(Time, Aug. 12) urging that nations test- 
ing nuclear weapons stop such tests for a 
trial period, even lacking international 
agreements, in hopes that other govern- 
ments might follow their example. 

@ Decided not to accuse the Roman 
Catholic Church directly of violating reli- 
gious liberty in Colombia and other South 
American countries, but to make a quiet 
study of the situation first. 

@ Agreed not to change the criterion for 
membership in the World Council from 
simple belief in Jesus Christ to include 
more complex credos, e.g., the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. 

@ Decided to hire a consultant in racial 
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new wonders 
on the way 


The telephone that made 
America only a minute wide 
is still in its infancy. 


Even now the telephone of 
tomorrow is taking 

shape! In General Telephone 
Laboratories, men of 
imagination are translating 
scientific dreams into realities 
that will open an exciting 

new world of communications. 


Their goal: to anticipate your 
future telephone needs 

and discover new ways of making 
your telephone more useful. 


Past contributions of General 
Telephone include: the dial system; 
operator toll dialing; 

automatic toll ticketing; 
unattended dial exchanges. 





GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS © 260 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CHAIN sett quickens the pace of progress 


CHAIN set 


Power Transmission and Conveying Equipment + Construction Machinery + Woter and Waste Treatment Equipment 


38 





- 





Even where labor is cheap... 


-..@ven in those countries where unaided muscle power handles much of 


the day-to-day “lift and tote,” modern materials handling equipment is 
used to step up the output per man on the big jobs! 

Throughout the world, CHAIN Belt helps increase productivity... 
quickens the pace of progress...with efficient materials handling equip- 
ment: conveyor chains, bearings, bulk handling conveyors and elevators. 
CHAIN Belt has been a basic supplier to the great materials handling 
industry for more than 60 years...constantly developing products that 
quicken the pace of progress. 


For the complete story of how CHAIN Belt quickens the pace of 


progress for all industry, write for your copy of ‘The Shape of Tomor- 
row.”” CHAIN Belt Co., 4700 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


and ethnic tensions to troubleshoot “inter- 
group relations” among member churches 
in tension areas. 

@ Admitted five new member churches 
the U.S.’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(1,000,000 members), the Burma Baptist 
Convention (200,000 members), the Pres- 
byterian Church of East Africa (20,- 
ooo members), the Christian Reformed 
Churches in Indonesia (2,300 members 
and the Presbyterian Church of Jama‘ca, 
B.W.I. (12,000 members). 

@ Re-elected the entire executive com- 
mittee, including—despite objections— 
Communist-collaborating Dr. Josef Hro- 
madka of Czechoslovakia. 

Designated Copenhagen as the site of 
the next meeting of the Central Commii- 
tee in August 19538. 


Fethardism 


Ireland, which enriched the English lan- 
guage with the word boycott.” has in- 
vented a refinement of the term. The new 
word; fethardism, meaning to practice 
boycott along religious lines. 

When, eight years ago, Sean Michael 
Cloney, 22, a Roman Catholic farmer, 
married Sheila Kelly, 22, Protestant. in 
London, she made the usual agreement 
imposed by the Catholic Church on mixed 
marriages: the children would be brought 
up as Catholics. Sean brought Sheila back 
to his big brown farmhouse called Dun- 
gulph Castle, a 600-year-old rebuilt Nor- 
nan mansion in the southern county of 
Wexford, two miles from the village of 
Fethard-on-the-Sea (pop. 107). 

Unphair to Protestants. One day last 
April, while Sean worked in his fields, 
Sheila bundled their two children into the 
car and drove off. Later, a Belfast barris- 
ter turned up at Dungulph Castle with 
Sheila’s terms for coming back: Cloney 
must sell the farm, move to Canada or 
Australia, agree to let the children be 
raised as Protestants. Cloney got a condi- 








tional order for a writ of habeas corpus 
for his children’s return, and waited. 

The Roman Catholic majority in 
Fethard-on-the-Sea did not wait. Toward 
the end of May an anonymous letter ap- 
peared in the Dublin J/rish Times: “I won- 
der is your paper aware of the trouble and 
worry which is being suffered by the Prot- 
estant people of Fethard as a result of this 
case. They are being ostracized, their 
shops (two of them) are completely boy- 
cotted, their children without a school. 
The teacher of the Protestant school is a 
Roman Catholic and was threatened with 
stoning if she continued to teach. 

Within a few weeks a fine Irish uproar 
was under way. Church of Ireland Bishop 
John Percy Phair journeyed from Kil- 
kenny to Fethard to comfort the Prot- 
estant flock of 25 and advised them to 
meet their Catholic boycotters with 
‘smiling faces’ (“Fethard unphair to 
Protestants” punned the press). Letters 
flooded the newspapers with suggestions 


From Captain Charles B. Boycott, a ruthless 
ind grasping land agent of County Mayo who 
was humbled by the first “boycott ranized 
by the Irish National Land League in 1880 
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Mud pies and oil wells have one thing in 
common—mud. 

If Suzy tries to bake her pie, it either gets hard 
or crumbles. The same thing can happen to drill- 
ing muds which are used to lubricate bits and to 
carry away rock cuttings. 

The deeper you drill, the hotter it gets, the 
greater the pressure. Three to four miles down 
into the earth, temperatures often exceed 400°— 
twice that of boiling water. In such heat, drilling 
muds used to break down, solidify. Drilling 
stopped—wells had to be abandoned. 

Mobil scientists worked years on the problem 
—part of the company’s $1.5 million-a-month 
research program. Now the answer—a mud that 
Stays muddy at higher temperatures and greater 
pressures than ever before. 

This Mobil Recipe for Mud made it possible 
to complete the world’s deepest well—four and a 
quarter miles, enabling America’s oil men to 
tap heretofore inaccessible petroleum. 

Another example of Mobil’s master touch in 
oil, it helps guarantee you a continuing flow of 
the thousands of petroleum products vital to 
modern living. 


For more information about drilling muds, 
write to Room 2401, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC., 
Leader in lubrication for 91 years 











Look at INDUSTRIAL FLORIDA... 


Worlds best magnet 


for executive manpower! 


Florida’s year round accent on 
outdoor living, and opportunities 
for work in sunny surroundings 
have proved to be irresistible 
incentives for top executives... 
engineers and research people... 
skilled workers. 

Plant construction and operating 


costs are lower, too, and govern- 





ment and taxes are friendly to busi- 
SEI AE MINE MONET SOY ness. More good news: the Florida 
natural gas pipeline opens in 1958. 

Last year over 400 new indus- 
trial plants were established in 


Florida—a good indication there’s 





room for you here, too. Send cou- 


Livestock and dairying are big business 


pon now for more details. 


Florida 


YEAR “ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 





Ce ee eee ee eee ee 


Florida Development Commission 
3700-2A Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send 


Florida TITLE 
Industrial Folder 7 


COMPANY 
Vacation 


ADDRESS 
Guide Book [ 


cITY evesveenee —_ STATE 


emma eur eee ee sr ss ss es ee ee es es 


—) iia 


NAME . enecweneeseseneteveteesosese 


| e.g., all Ireland’s Protestants should buy 
from Leslie Gardner's hardware shop and 
Betty Cooper’s news agency-grocery in 
Fethard. Northern Ireland Unionists 
urged the government to start a fund for 
the boycotted Protestants, and a group 
of Belfast aircraft workers raised $400 in 
a cap collection. 

Some Catholic laymen urged the hier- 
archy to come out against Fethard’s feth- 
ardism. Replied Galway’s Bishop Michael 
Browne: “Non-Catholics do not protest 
against the crime of conspiring to steal 
the children of a Catholic father, but they 
try to make political capital when a Cath- 
olic people make a peaceful and moderate 
protest.” Even the venerable Taoiseach 








George Lynch 


FARMER CLONEY 
New kin for Captain Boycott. 


Catholic, Eamon de Valera, leaped into 
the Donnybrook: fethardism, he declared, 
is “ill-conceived, ill-considered and futile.” 

Peace? Back at the village, Farmer 
Sean Cloney was having a worse time of 
it than ever. Insisting that Fethard’s Prot- 
estants had had nothing to do with his 
wife's departure, he had continued to pa- 
tronize their shops and services, found 
himself shunned by many villagers as a 
result. 

But even the most intransigent feth- 
ardist could see that something had to 
give. Last week Sheila Cloney’s father, 
Thomas Kelly (a Protestant farmer and 
cattle dealer who lives half a mile out- 
side Fethard), met in Dublin with a rep- 
resentative of the Catholics of Fethard- 
on-the-Sea. Kelly agreed to do all he 
could to find the Cloney children and re- 
store them to their father, and the two 
men released a statement that all Ireland 
interpreted as a treaty of peace. As a re- 
porter for the /riskh Times put it: “There 
| was no rejoicing in Fethard-on-the-Sea 
yesterday, but there was a new air of hope 
in the village. Obviously, however, [the 








1 boycott] will not disappear as though by 


= | the wave of a magic wand.” 
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AVISCO, cellophane: a durable showcase 
for your product from factory to consumer 





In transit, AVISCO cellophane can take even 


Today's high-speed production and marketing 
the most punishing warehousing and shipping 


techniques give packaging materials a rough 
why vou'll find AVISCO conditions. Yet freshness and newness stay 


way to go Here's 
the coun- sealed in, impurities sealed out. 


cellophane protecting and displaying 
try’s big-name packaged brands: ‘ 
" ileal acc a At the point of sale, it shrugs off abusive han 
dling while its sparkle, clarity and bright print- 


ability stop shoppers and make sales. 


On high-speed packaging machinery, it’s 


as trouble-free as a film can be. glides easily 
through even the most difficult folding and AVISCO cellophane’s a wonder-wrapper all 


tucking operations. right. Ask us what it can do for your products 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, Film Division, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd.. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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GROWTH OF A NATION 


171,561 ,000* 
o0* 


Population two weeks ago 
Population today (Aug, 19) 171,61 
Population in 1975 200,090, 
“Based on estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 


NEEDS, AMERICA MUST 
PREPARE TODAY 
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Here’s what a typical portion 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM FREEWAY 









through traffic. The Freeways will be of 


of the magnificent 
Interstate Highway System 
is going to look like. 


Colors refer to 
section of road 
in picture above. 


Depending on traffic demands, a 

Freeway will be 2, 4, 6 or 8 lanes 
—each lane at least 12 feet in width. Shoul- 
ders will be at least 10 feet; center strips, 
in rural areas, will be a minimum of 36 feet 
wide. States will set speed limits, but, to pro- 
vide a margin of safety, the Freeways are 
designed for 50 MPH in urban areas to 70 
MPH in open, flat country. These super 
roads will go around most towns to speed 
your trip and to give townspeople relief 
from dangerous congestion caused by 


“Controlled Access” design’ That means 
there will be no intersections. No railroad 
crossings. Not even driveways. This safety 
design is expected to save thousands of lives 
a year! When the Freeways cross a road 
like this— 


STATE HIGHWAY 
—cither an underpass or overpass 
will be built, eliminating a danger- 
ous intersection. State highways like this, 
and farm-to-market roads (dark gray 


Work has started! Money's authorized! It’s the 
Interstate Highway System—part of the nation’s 
gigantic $50 billion road building program. Here’s 
what it means to you. 

Hop in the family car and drive to practically any city in 
the nation without a traffic light to delay you . . . or a cross- 
road to endanger your life. You'll be traveling on the new 
Interstate Highway System—a network of multi-lane Free- 
ways which will race through all 48 states, serve 209 of 
our large cities and many, many smaller ones. 


This is part of the greatest construction job in history. 
Despite its enormity, our highway experts, working with 
giant Caterpillar earthmoving equipment, expect to com- 
plete the job in record time. 

This project is as notable for its foresight as for its 
size. Every mile is being designed to handle the enormous 
traffic of 1975—more than 90 million cars! 

In that year, our population will far exceed 200 million. 


To accommodate this population explosion will require 
the same progressive planning in other vital fields... 


above) will also be built under the new pro- 
gram. You will get on and off the Freeways 
by means of — 





ACCESS ROADS 


They will permit you to merge 

safely with through traffic by 
means of a speed-change lane and to leave 
the same way. Access points will be placed 
where traffic requires them. But for safety’s 
sake, they should be at least one mile apart 
to give traffic sufficient time to merge 
smoothly. Many access roads will lead to— 





FORMER MAIN ROUTE 


Not built to Interstate standards, 
it goes through towns, contains 
dangerous intersections and curves. Some 
roads of this type will be rebuilt to become 
part of the Interstate System. But two- 
thirds of the Freeways will be new roads. 
In many places, the old highway becomes 
a service road for the Freeway, offering 
gasoline stations, restaurants, stores and 
motels —none of which are permitted direct 
access to the Freeways. Large signs will 
notify travelers where they can turn off for 





such services. Another part of the Interstate 
System will be the — 


INTERSTATE BELT HIGHWAYS 


They will take through traffic 

around big cities. At the edge of 
the city, motorists will have their choice of 
switching to the Belt Highway or following 
the Freeway into the center of the city. 
Large cities will have many Freeways lead- 
ing into the business area from different 
directions. They will speed traffic — permit 
you to drive downtown swiftly, and safely. 


water conservation and irrigation, airfield construction, 
urban development, reforestation, and many others. The 
task looms large. But in the future... as in the past... 
when the job is tough and the time is short, construction 
men will arm themselves with Caterpillar equipment, 
symbol of progress. 

Get all the facts free. Will the Interstate System serve 
your town? When will it be finished? Find out all the facts 
in the free booklet, “The Road Ahead.” Write today to 
Dept. 6T, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Diesel Engines * Tractors ® Motor Graders *® Earthmoving Equipment 
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MOLTEN STEEL IS "TEEMED” INTO INGOT MOLDS AT NO. 4 OPEN HEARTH SHOP, J&@L’S PITTSBURGH WORKS 


No. 4 Shop—a Lesson in Productivity 


Our American ‘standard of living, with its under- 
pinning of steel, depends on constantly improving 
productivity in the steel industry. 

Here at J&L, our program of cost reduction and 
expansion consists not only of adding the most mod- 
ern producing facilities, but of upgrading present 
facilities by modernization of equipment, and by 
utilizing improved practices. 

For example, the men in our No. 4 Open Hearth 


J&L...A GREAT 


Shop in Pittsburgh, one of the finest in the industry, 
produce more steel with the same furnaces today 
than in 1951 when No. 4 Shop started production. 
This is another example of the 
planning and skill that make J&L’s 
growth outstanding in the steel 

industry. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 


IN STEEL 


STEEL 
NAME 








MEDICINE 





Fall of the Hair 


For the first International Congress on 
the Biology of the Hair Follicle and the 
Growth of Hair, 270 physicians and other 
scientists from three continents gathered 
in London last week, debated highly tech- 
nical questions of how and why hair grows 
—and, in the aging male, so often falls 
out. None of the experts could suggest 
any preventive or cure for baldness, but 
by the end of the conference they had 
practically convinced themselves that 
there is really no problem. Summed up 
the University of Chicago's Dr. Stephen 
Rothman; “I do not know of a single in- 
stance where a man’s social happiness or 
professional advancement has been hin- 
dered because of thinning or absent hair. 
Think of Julius Caesar and President 
Eisenhower!” 


Mysteries of Curare 


The conquistadors had no sooner begun 
cutting their way through the jungles of 
South America than they found them- 
selves suffering casualties from Indian 
darts tipped with a potent, paralyzing 
poison. But a century passed before Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1595 carried to Europe 
the first samples of “urari”—a variant of 
curare. Years later botanists classified the 
shrubs from which curare is made,* and 
the brilliant French physiologist, Claude 
Bernard, in 1856 made an important dis- 
covery: from samples supplied by Brazil's 
Emperor Pedro II he showed that curare 
paralyzes its victims by blocking trans- 
mission of impulses from nerve to muscle. 
Beyond that, scientists were as baffled as 
laymen by the mysteries of curare. 

Last week in Rio de Janeiro more 
than a hundred experts—some top medical 
men, some ethnologists and botanists— 
got together for the world’s first Interna- 
tional Symposium on Curare and Curare- 
like Agents. For in the meantime. curare 
has passed from the jungles, where it is 
an agent of death, to the most aseptic 
operating theaters, where it is an impor- 
tant aid in many a life-saving operation. 

How the Indians Make It. The basic 
rules for preparing curare vary little over 
millions of square miles, reported French 
Ethnologist Jehan Vellard, who has 
watched the process in Brazil’s Mato 
Grosso, and now works in Peru. The 
essential components are dissolved out of 
the roots or stalks with cold or tepid 
water, and the solution is concentrated 
by heating. The finished product is a 
gooey paste. Natives have no fear of 
inhaling its vapors or of putting their 
hands in it, and they judge its strength 
by the bitterness of a drop, which they 
nonchalantly taste. 


* In most areas these are of the genus Sirych- 
nos, Old World species of Sirychnes commonly 
yield strychnine but not curare; in the New 
World s9 species may yield curare but no 
strychnine. In the foothills of the Andes shrubs 
of the genus Chondodendron replace Strychnos 
as sources of curare. 
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Greatest variation is in the accompany- 
ing rites. Among some tribes curare is 
prepared by old women; in a few the 
witch doctor has a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, but usually all the wise old men 
get together to brew a batch. A widespread 
restriction is that the curare-makers shall 
operate in an isolated part of the forest; 
often they are required to refrain from 
sexual intercourse while a batch is being 
run, and women may be kept at a dis- 
tance. In some tribes the work must be 
finished before the sun reaches the zenith 
(or interrupted then). Many refuse to put 
new curare into old bottles, insist on new 





conference a long step beyond Pioneer 
Claude Bernard’s work by showing how 
the curare compounds block the impulses 
where nerve joins muscle. He learned this 
by experiments with electric eels (used 
for observation because of their particu- 
larly large nerve ends) and radioactive 
carbon 14. Normally, a signal for action 
is transmitted through a nerve, at the 
end of which is generated a chemical 
called acetylcholine. This, it had been 
known, acts on an “end-plate” in the 
muscle. But how? Dr. Chagas explained: 
in the end-plate he had identified a com- 
plex chemical containing eight amino acids 
and a polysaccharide. Acetylcholine trans- 
mits its orders though this amino- 
polysaccharide, But curare (as shown by 


Buono 


AMAZON INDIANS WITH BLowpIPEs FoR CURARE-TrppeD Darts 
Death in the jungle, life in the operating room. 


containers (gourds, bamboo sections or 
earthenware jars ). 

How Surgery Uses It. Today purified 
natural forms of curare and also synthetic 
varieties are available to medicine. Unlike 
the Indians’ brews, they do not vary in 
strength from batch to batch. Since their 
effects are precisely measurable and pre- 
dictable, surgeons use them to relax mus- 
cles by blocking the transmission of im- 
pulses from nerves, but stopping well 
short of the Indians’ desired end point— 
where the muscles of breathing are denied 
signals from the brain's respiratory center, 
causing death, In surgery curare-like com- 
pounds permit the use of lighter anesthetic 
doses. They are especially valuable in 
abdominal operations because they cut 
down the activity of muscles around the 
gut. They facilitate the passing of a tube 
through the windpipe for artificial respi- 
ration, They are useful in some nervous 
disorders, in controlling convulsions from 
shock treatments, and have been tried for 
paralysis resulting from poliomyelitis. 

Dr, Carlos Chagas, of the University of 
Brazil's Institute of Biophysics, took the 


its radioactive form injected in the elec- 
tric eel) attaches itself to this transmitting 
substance and makes it insensitive to the 
action of acetylcholine. 

Satisfied that in Chagas’ work they had 
a major contribution to neurophysiology, 
extending in significance well beyond its 
application to curare, the experts ad- 
journed from Rio to Manaus, 1,000 miles 
up the Amazon, for sightseeing in a land 
where Indians and curare both grow plen- 
tifully. They were safe from poisoned 
blowpipe darts, But in the jungle, only a 
few miles away, the ancient industry was 
still going full blast. 


Bee-Sting Immunity 

Most people can take repeated stings 
by bees or related insects of the order 
Hymenoptera with no worse effects than 
local pain and brief swelling. But some 
become increasingly more sensitive after 
successive stings, to the point of a severe, 
body-wide allergic reaction or even death. 
Every summer such severe sting reactions 
are a major problem to doctors; treat- 
ment consists in giving antihistamines 
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‘Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 
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and adrenalin or a hormone of the cortisone 
family. But researchers are busy on ways to 
prevent such cases by helping sensitized vic- 
tims regain the normal degree of immunity. 

Trap at Night. At Cornell University 
Medical College, Drs. Mary H. Loveless 
and William R. Fackler have worked out 
a painstaking method of trapping bees 
and wasps by chloroforming them in the 
nests at night, storing them in a freezer, 
and performing delicate surgery to re- 
move their venom sacs while they are in 
a half-frozen stupor. The venom from the 
sacs is pooled, then injected in small but 
gradually increasing doses into sensitive 
subjects. In the New York City area, the 
doctors found, the most vicious stinger by 
far is the yellow jacket (Vespula maculi- 
frons, represented elsewhere in the U.S. 
by closely related species). As with most 
Hymenoptera, the female of the species 
is the deadlier—the male has no sting. 

Because surgery to remove venom sacs 
is so difficult, commercial producers of 
immunizing extracts prefer to grind up 
the whole insects and make them into an 
injectable preparation. (In this method, 
one school argues, there may be a danger 
of sensitizing a subject to allergy-causing 
proteins from other parts of the insect’s 
body.) At the Hollister-Stier Laboratories 
in Spokane, Bacteriologist Edward L, Fou- 
bert Jr. has concluded that only a few 


| species of Hymenoptera are important 


stingers in any one area, and that since 
most victims do not know just which 
varieties have stung them, it is best to 
combine venoms in an extract from the 
whole bodies of several species. 

Many Venoms. The company uses one 
of the common, hairless wasps ( Polistes 
fuscatus), which usually nest under eaves 
or porches, in barns or garages; a hornet 
(Dolichovespula arenaria), which is dis- 
tinguished from the typical yellow jacket 
by having an extra black plate between 


| the eye and the lower jaw, and by building 


football-shaped nests well above ground: 
a yellow jacket (V. pennsylvanica), which 
nests underground or in crevices in rocks 
or walls; and the domestic honeybee 
(Apis mellifera). 

Each stinging insect’s venom, most re- 
searchers agree, contains four or five 
protein substances that can cause severe 
sensitization reactions. In combining any 
two insects, e.g., wasp and yellow jacket, 
two of the proteins are likely to be iden- 
tical, while each insect will also have 
two or three different ones. Thus the 
polyvalent extract from four species prob- 
ably contains a dozen proteins, should 
help a sensitized victim to build up im- 
munity against all. 


Capsules 

Federal disease detectives joined state 
and local health officials in the search for 
the cause of a mysterious epidemic of 
pneumonia (75 cases so far) that has 
swept through Austin, Minn. (pop. 23,000) 
and lapped at nearby Rochester (pop. 
30.000), home of the famed Mayo Clinic. 
The pneumonia has been unusually severe : 
delirious patients have had to be re- 
strained; three elderly victims, previously 
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in poor health, have died. So far, none of 
the microbes known to cause pneumonia 
have been identified. 

Suspicious of the old wives’ tale that 
more babies are born at full moon than 
other times, Obstetrician Ernest T. Ripp- 
mann of Lancaster, Pa. checked 9,551 
births for a ten-year period, found noth- 
ing to it. On the contrary, slightly more 
babies were born close to the new moon 
than to the full moon. 

q Baby’s pacifier, long condemned as un- 
sanitary, likely to cause disease and deform 
the teeth, is making a comeback. An Amer- 
ican Dental Association spokesman wrote 
in Today's Health that many pediatricians 
and dentists now regard the pacifier as the 
lesser of two evils when compared with 
thumb sucking. Strong point in the paci- 
fier's favor; children give them up earlier 
(usually at 14 months), then usually do 
not take to the thumb, which can gravely 
deform the permanent teeth. 

q For “Papanicolaou smears” and similar 
cancer tests based on examination of cells 
from suspected disease sites, specially 
trained technicians have to examine the 
slides, pass the doubtful ones on to pathol- 
ogists for further expert scrutiny. Such 
technicians are scarce. To get around this, 
the University of Tennessee in Memphis 
is experimenting with an electronic-eye 
“cyto-analyzer” that, it is hoped, will pick 
out the obvious negatives, leave truly sus- 
picious slides for the pathologists to check. 
g With Britain reporting more than 2,000 
cases of poliomyelitis this year (three 
times the U.S. rate, in proportion to popu- 
lation), the government still banned im- 
portation of American-made Salk vaccine 
except as a gift from U.S. donors, relied 
on British vaccine, which is in short sup- 
ply. Commented the Lancet: “If the 
American vaccine is safe enough for gifts 
of it to be allowed to enter the country, it 
is safe enough for people here to be 
allowed to buy it . . . The present com- 
promise [is] irrational.” 
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How to buy *1O,OOO more life insurance 


on a “do-it-yourself” budget! 


New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
gives your family at least $10,000 pro- 
tection today . . . builds high eash 
values for an emergency or for a life- 
time retirement income ... all at very 
low premiums. 


If you’re a home handyman not only 
because you enjoy it but, more important, 
because it helps stretch the budget, too 

then New York Life’s Whole Life 
policy is for you. 

Whole Life gives your wife and children 
the extra financial protection every man 
wants his family to have, at a premium 
most every family should be able to afford 
It assures your beneficiaries immediate 
cash, if you should die. If you live, Whole 
Life steadily builds high cash and loan 


values that give you a backlog for an 
emergency. When you reach retirement 
age, your Whole Life policy can pay you 
a regular monthly income for the rest of 
your life! 

Best of all, premiums are remarkably 
low. Whole Life’s $10,000 minimum face 
amount permits savings which are passed 
along to you. Issued at age 25, for exam- 
ple, the regular monthly premium for 
Whole Life is only $15.50. Issued at age 
35, it’s $20.80 and at 45, $29.70. Under 
Check-O-Matic®, New York Life’s spe- 
cial monthly premium payment plan, the 
premium is only $14.95 issued at age 25, 
$20.05 at age 35, and $28.60 at age 45 
And dividends can be used to reduce pay- 
ments even further 

Your New York Life agent can give 


you complete details. So why not make 
your family’s security another do-it-your- 
self project and call him right away? Or 
send a postcard to the address below. 


The New York Life Agent 
in Your Community is a Good Man to Knou 


New York Life 


Insurance @® Company 


Dept. T-30, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Employee Pension Pians 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 


FEATHERS ARE VERY 
HELPFUL TO BIRDS 


Readers & Religion 


Topping 1,000,000 circulation for the 
first time with its August 10 issue, Presby- 
terian Life announced proudly last week 
that it now reaches the “largest number 
of Christians assembled in one list since 
the birth of Jesus.” Apace with the re- 
surgence of religion in the U.S., the 
church-sponsored, slick-paper biweekly in 
less than ten years has grown into the 
world’s biggest paid-circulation religious 
magazine and has helped to make sweep- 
ing changes in the economics and edi- 
torial approach of religious journalism. 

Most copies of Presbyterian Life are 
sold directly to churches, which under- 
take to sign up members of the congrega- 
tion at $1 a year (v. $2 for individual 
mail subscribers), thus can sell advertising 
space (1956 ad revenue: $402,000) on the 
basis of audited circulation. The magazine 
is put out by a ten-man lay staff under 
onetime Holiday Staffer Robert J. Cadi- 
gan, aims at general family readership 
with sharp picture layouts and easy-to- 
take text pieces. 

Using the same circulation system and 
editorial approach, Methodist-sponsored 
Together will probably pass a million by 
its first anniversary in October. As indi- 
cated by the growth of such other middle- 
brow religious magazines as the monthly 
Catholic Digest (circ. 884,820) and the 
weekly Lutheran (176,100), the U.S. re- 
ligious press has at last learned to treat 
subscribers as readers first, churchgoers 
second. Said Together Publisher Clark: 
“We feel we are reaching some of the 
marginal millions on the periphery of 
church interest.” 


City Editor 

Of 1,768 city editors in the U.S., few are 
as well conditioned to subdue tigers bare- 
handed as the 15 who work for Hearst. 
Of that little band, none has reigned long- 
er or more despotically than the Los An- 
geles Examiner's asp-tongued James H. 
(for Hugh) Richardson, In a 20-year run- 
ning feud with slow-moving staffers and 
half the officialdom of Los Angeles, one- 
eyed Jimmy Richardson (he lost his right 
eye in a slingshot accident at the age of 
seven) has driven a long parade of news- 
men to pressagentry, the bottle—or to 
fame. He also bullied and blarneyed his 
way to more newsbeats than any other 
Hearst city editor, made the Examiner 
(circ. 350,739) Los Angeles’ most reada- 
ble daily and a clamor that echoes from 
the smallest cell in the Lincoln Heights 
jail to the flossiest mansion in Westwood. 

Last week, when City Editor Richard- 
son, 62, announced that he was retiring 
from the Examiner after 45 years in the 
business (40 with Hearst), some of the 
blood drained permanently from one of 
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the last great arteries of blood-and-guts 
journalism. 

The Bloody Angle. Jimmy Richard- 
son was always bored by news of govern- 
ment and politics and was convinced that 
readers were, too. “Unless there's a bloody 
angle to it,’ says one longtime staffer, 
“Jim just don't care.” His particular tal- 
ent, in the *gos and early ‘sos, was to 
make it seem as if bodies in trunks were 
arriving hourly at Union Station—and 
when one did, Richardson expected every 
staffer to hop on the story as if the next 
body might be his own, When Richardson 
himself scored the biggest local beat of the 


Hal Jensen—Los Angeles Examiner 
Tue EXxamINer’s RICHARDSON 


Bodies by the hour. 


decade—a_ 32-column exclusive on the 
prison love notes exchanged by Beulah 
Overell and her boy friend while awaiting 
trial for the yacht murder of her parents 
in 1947—he bragged that the 5¢ Examiner 
was selling on the streets of Los Angeles 
for $1 a copy. 

If Buddha-faced, butcher-fisted Jim 
Richardson seemed by talent and tempera- 
ment to have been a natural-born Hearst- 
man, he also had the luck to land in Los 
Angeles in the headiest heyday of the 
city and of Hearst newspapering. Hired 
at 19 by Hearst’s old Los Angeles Herald 
(for $7.50 a week), Canadian-born Rich- 
ardson shrewdly plied the creed he learned 
as a cub on the old Winnipeg Telegram: 
“Walk like a newspaperman!” 

Swaggering Newspaperman Richardson 
assiduously cultivated his sources, right- 
eously used them to sniff out corruption, 
solve crimes, dredge up scandal. In 1924, 
after finding a missing friend for Hearst's 
famed Editorialist Arthur Brisbane, Star 
Reporter Richardson found himself, at 30, 
the Hearst chain's youngest city editor. 
Then he drank himself out of his first 
Hearst career in less than four years, spent 
the next four lurching from despised pub- 


licity jobs to outright handouts. Asked 
what he had done between 1932 and 1936, 
Richardson once rasped: “I was drunk.” 
Type Casting. Off the bottle at last and 
on the Examiner rewrite desk, the old pro 
was a candidate for city editor of Hearst's 
No. 3 paper (after the New York Mirror, 
New York Journal-American) within a 
year. Department heads protested in uni- 
son against promoting “that old s.o.b.,” 
but the Examiner’s Publisher George 
Young pronounced: “It’s Richardson. 
That’s what that job down there needs.” 
To this day, oldtime graduates of Rich- 
ardson’s don’t-come-back-without-it school 
tremble at his name. Says Richardson 
Alumnus Robert W. Kenny, former Cali- 
fornia Attorney General: “The palms of 
my hands still sweat when I talk to 
that man on the phone.’ Though his rages 
often tied the city room in knots, Rich- 
ardson’s intuitive ability to smell out 
sensational news and get it covered has 
given the Examiner’s news columns a high 
luster. In the still unsolved Black Dahlia 
killing and the Overell murder, Richard- 
son was usually a leap ahead of the cops, 
often brought in authors such as Adela 
Rogers St. Johns to make his stories 
match his dripping red headlines. 
Lifelong Democrat Richardson gave 
only halfhearted support to such Hearst 
causes as | Am An American Day and the 
career of Marion Davies. But when Mari- 
on’s brother-in-law was slugged one night, 
Cop Hater Richardson gleefully pounced 
on Hearst's notion that law-abiding Los 
Angeles was in the grip of a crime wave. 
As a result of City Editor Richardson’s 
fearsome crime statistics (including the 
number of sidewalk spitters), the Los An- 
geles police department was doubled at a 
cost of millions a year. When Hearst 
talked of promoting him to managing 
editor, Richardson said: “I would rather 
be city editor.” Grinned The Chief: “So 
would I, Mr. Richardson, so would I.” 
True to the Front Page stereotype, Jim- 
my Richardson's salty hide has never 
wholly concealed the sugar-cured ham in- 
side. Says one old Examiner hand: “He's 
half oaf, half elf.’ One of the greatest 
thrills in his life was when Author (and 
longtime friend) Harlan Ware wrote a 
movie about four-times-married Richard- 
son (Come, Fill the Cup), dedicated it to 
the “Last of the Terrible Men.” And after 
swearing off liquor himself (he has not 
had a drink in 20 years), City Editor 
Richardson helped many another capable 
newsman fight his way out of the bottle. 
No More Hop. In conversation and in 
his autobiography, For the Life of Me, 
Richardson bitterly decries the mellowing 
of newspapers and newsmen over the 
years, “In my day,” he muses, “all re- 
porters were single. They lived in a room- 
ing house near the paper, and they drank 
themselves to sleep every night and went 
to bed with their socks on.”” But now he, 
too, has reluctantly begun to mellow. “I've 
lost the hop on my fast one,” he said last 
week, “and I've lost the will to fool ‘'em 
with junk any more. I guess, really, I've 
outgrown this job.” 
Bowing to the new school, the Hearst 
organization named as the successor to the 
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Secretaries become more important— 
with the Dictaphone Time-Master and the Dictabelt record 


A SECRETARY saves valuable hours when her boss uses a 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. Result: she gets to help him more in 
the more important jobs. 

When he’s ready to dictate, he simply lifts the mike and 
talks. She goes on with her typing, decision-making, or coffee- 
breaking. There's no more shorthand to chain her down. 

How about transcribing? A cinch. DICTABELT records are 
clear to hear, and always visible to the transcriber—she can't 
lose her place. What’s more, they’re filable, permanent (so Tie Dictabelt vetesd—waiith Gessin teks the Dikaphons 
important dictation can’t be erased by mistake), and simple. Time-Master far outsells alt other dictating machines. 
No fussing, no fiddling, no reel-winding. 





You ought to see a demonstration on your desk. Call your 


local Dictaphone offices, or write: Dictaphone, Dept. C, 420 DICTAPHON a 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. Service you can depend on the world around 
In Canodo, write Dictaphon td., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronte in Englond, Dictaphone Compony ltd 
Strotford Place, Londo Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Porter electrical products include: complete outdoor substations, indoor and outdoor 
disconnecting switches, indoor and outdoor electric porcelains, lightning arresters, 
metal-enclosed bus runs, crane rail supports and busways, distribution transformers. 


Hl. IK JPORTER COMmMraANny, INC. 


CONNORS STEEL . QUAKER RUBBER REFRACTORIES DELTASTAR ELECTRIC « VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL 
HENRY DISSTON « LESCHEN WIRE ROPE « W-S FITTINGS « RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL « H. K, PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD 
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switches serve 
‘hottest" power line 





MS-KV SWITCH BEING TESTED IN THE DELTA-STAR LABORATORY 


When two giant utilities serving Illinois and Indiana joined 
systems to lend emergency service to one another, they turned 
to the Delta-Star Electric Division of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., for high voltage equipment. Delta-Star switches on the 
new interconnecting line handle more than 345,000 volts... 
the highest operating voltage in the United States. 

This ability to meet specific needs of industry is a result of 
Porter’s planned diversification, which offers services through 
its divisions manufacturing a wide variety of steel, electrical 
equipment, refractories, industrial rubber, copper-alloy metal 
products, fabricated steel products, saws and hand tools, 
and many others. 











beastly elf a quiet. competent assistant 
city editor named Leonard Riblett, 42, 
who has spent a lot of time in the last few 
years soothing staffers who wanted to as- 
sassinate that s.o.b. on the city desk. 


Glamour Glossary 

After reading a United Press story that 
described an ax-wielding husband killer as 
an “attractive mother of three,” News 
Editor Jim Fox of the Jamestown (N.Y.) 
Sun (circ. 11,444) checked the U.P.’s pic- 
ture of the woman. “She looks,” Editor 
Fox protested to the U.P. Reporter last 
week, “like five miles of bad road.” Far- 
ther down the road, Jim Fox reported that 
he then compared other wire-service de- 
scriptions of women with their pictures 
and “finally worked out U.P.’s ‘system.’ ” 
Fox's U.P. glamour glossary 
q Attractive: buck teeth or teeth missing, 
ratty hair and a figure like 50 pounds of 
potatoes, badly sacked. 
@ Pretty: almost as bad as attractive, 
but younger. 
@ Beautiful: she'll pass if the light’s dim 
and one doesn’t peer too closely at the 
thick makeup and dyed hair. 
Lovely: a little older than beautiful. 


Making a Mistake Pay 


True to its annual custom, the Miami 
News (circ. 149,269) put together its 
seasonal hurricane feature with the stand- 





| ard warnings about venturing into the 


wind, the usual list of provisions for the 
pantry, some familiar reminiscences of the 
big hurricane of 1926—and a two-page 
color map on which the reader could plot 
the course of the big blows. It was old 
stuff to the men in the city room; no 
one paid much attention. When the early 
printed Sunday magazine came off the 
press, Chief Photographer Ed Pierce looked 
at the map and, musing about his vaca- 
tion, closed his eyes and stabbed with a 
pencil. There was his spot: West Virginia. 
Then Photographer Pierce discovered that 
he had, indeed, made a stab in the dark. 
On the News map, West Virginia was 
where Kentucky should be. 

Alerted by Pierce’s pencil, the editors 
found that their map had somehow lost 
its bearings entirely. Missouri was where 
Arkansas should be; West Virginia was 
labeled Maryland; New Jersey displaced 
Delaware; Costa Rica had swallowed up 
Panama. A staff artist had slapped the 
map together with little care and editors 
had approved it with less attention. The 
News was faced with a problem that 
haunts many an editor: a serious error 
in an early run section. 

Earning his spurs as newly appointed 
editor of the News, William Baggs, long- 
time columnist for the paper, turned fail- 
ure into feature. When the Sunday news 
section came off the press last week, a 
Page One box proclaimed: you CAN GET 
CASH BECAUSE WE ERRED. Underneath, 
the News admitted that the map in that 
day’s magazine section was all wrong 
offered the reader who sent in the “largest 
number of correct corrections” a $50 
award. Total number of replies, 1,014 
largest number of corrections offered, 79. 
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The O'Keefe Elevator Company, Omaha, had good 

is _ reasons for switching from car travel to air travel. 

He drives in the sky Heavy transportation expenses, lost time, sales people 
not able to cover their territories adequately. Then they 

bought a Cessna 172. Result: 50% increase in sales, 


His company's Cessna 172 travel costs slashed 75%. “Our Cessna 172 has made 
costs less to drive than a car money for us... saved money, too. We're able to leave 
... has boosted sales 50% competitors in the dust!” report partners Robert and 


Denis 0’ Keefe. 





Denis O'Keefe says he finds the Cessna And drive-in-the-sky travel has slashed The Cessna 172 has meant more efficient use of personnel, too. Now, 
172 almost as easy to ‘drive’ as a car. transportation costs, put the O'Keefe Com- a sales engineer can be dropped off in one place, a mechanic in 
“You just drive it up...drive it down! pany one jump ahead of competition in sales, | another. This gives greater customer satisfaction, and has enabled the 
Turns and parks easier than a car." service and prestige. company to greatly expand its sales-service area. 





Operating economies were evident from the beginning. “Total travel costs are much Formerly, a hurry-up call from a customer meant great waste of time, 
cheaper than when we did our traveling by car or truck. And we don’t have to fight extra expense. But, with their 172, O’Keefe’s trouble-shooting teams can 
congested highways!” Their Cessna 172 is operated for only .023¢ per seat mile! answer distress calls fast, be home the same night! 


HERE! THE GREAT NEW LAND-O-MATIC” CESSNA 172 





y 
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Inquire about Cessna lease plans 


O'Keefe says wives weren't sold on air travel at first. “But since they've So revolutionary it outsold all other airplanes in 1956, this great new 172 is even 
seen how it helps us cover our territory, and still be home more often, sleeker, smarter, more beautifully efficient for 1957! It offers 60 extra features found 
they've had nothing but praise for our Cessna. They're planning on taking — in no other low-priced airplane. Priced (with all std. equip.) at $8,975 f.a.f. Wichita. 
flying lessons themselves.” See your Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 

CO., Dept. TM-6, Wichita, Kansas. *the feature that's revolutionizing flying 


4 GREAT CESSNAS 2@@@@ THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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Who's Who 


In the New Republic, English Instruc- 
tors Arthur Norman of the University 
of Chicago and Lewis Sawin of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, told the amazing 
results of a test given 359 freshmen 
and sophomores at a Southern state uni- 
versity. Of 20 famous names presented 
the students, only four—Adlai Steven- 
son, John Dillinger, Peter Townsend and 
Karl Marx—were known by more than 
half. Henry Wallace. said one student. 
“ran for President on Probation ticket.” 
Others identified Wallis Simpson as “Sec- 
retary of Health & Welfare,” the wife 
of “the ex-George ? of England.” the 
woman who forced Edward to “advocate,” 
and the “governess of the Royal Chil- 
dren.” Warren G. Harding was 1) Pres- 
ident during Pearl Harbor. 2) a news 
commentator, 3) an FBI counterspy, 4) a 
great aviator and 5) a Communist. Only 
one in three correctly tagged Franco, De 
Gaulle or Robert Frost. Only one in five 
identified Verdi, Picasso, Richard Wagner 
or Oliver Cromwell. The two greatest un- 
knowns: T. S. Eliot (identified by 6%), 
who wrote Leaves of Grass, died in battle, 
was a “huge financier’ and used the name 
O'Henry; and Norman Thomas (2%) 
—that “Notorious Pirate” and “world- 
famous painter.” 


The Athenian 


At the center of the stage of the ancient 
theater of Herodes Atticus at the foot of 
the Acropolis, a frail old lady stood one 
night last week nodding to the applause 
of cabinet ministers, diplomats and Athe- 
nian intellectuals. The mayor of Athens 
had just proclaimed Miss Edith Hamilton 
of Washington, D.C. an honorary citizen, 
and for an instant it seemed as if she 
might break down. Instead, Edith Hamil- 
ton, just four days short of 90, walked up 
to a microphone and in a firm voice de- 
clared: “I am an Athenian citizen! I am 
an Athenian citizen! This is the proudest 
moment in all my life.” 

The occasion for the tribute was a 
U.S.-inspired production of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound, played partly in the 
Hamilton English translation and partly 
in modern Greek. Though the perform- 
ance was a bit too complicated to arouse 
noisy enthusiasm, Edith Hamilton's ap- 
pearance more than made the evening. 
Over the years she had done as much 
as any scholar to spread in so eloquent 
and popular a form the story of the 
ancient world among English-speaking 
readers, and last week the Greeks were 
determined to show their gratitude. In 
the name of the King, the Minister of 
Education decorated her with the Golden 
Cross of the Order of Benefaction. But 
in a sense, the honor of citizenship was a 
mere formality, for in spirit Edith Hamil- 
ton has always been an Athenian. 

"You Can Become Learned.’ The 
daughter of Montgomery Hamilton, a 
scholarly man of leisure, Edith grew up 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. At seven she began 
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studying Greek and Latin. was able to 
hold her sisters enthralled for hours with 
her tales out of Sir Walter Scott and her 
recitations of Keats and Shelley. By the 
time she graduated from Miss Porter's 
Finishing School for Young Ladies in 
Farmington, Conn., she knew exactly what 
she wanted to do. “My dear Edith,” 
clucked Miss Porter, “you can become 
learned. But, my dear Edith, I don't 
think much of learning.” 

After getting a B.A. and an M.A. at 
Bryn Mawr, she set out for Germany 
with her sister Alice, who was later to 





Megalokonomou 
Epitu HAMILTON IN ATHENS 
‘The proudest moment in all my life." 


become the first woman professor at 
Harvard Medical School. In those days 
the University of Munich was a famous 
classics center, and even though no wom- 
an had ever been admitted before, Edith 
was soon a familiar sight in Munich's 
classrooms, seated at her special place, 
isolated from the males. on the speaker's 
platform. In 1896, she was made headmis- 
tress of Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore. 
There, for 26 years, * Miss Edith” remained. 

A Reconciling Power. It was not until 
after her retirement that her real career 
began. In 1930 her The Greek Way ap- 
peared, immediately caught the imagina- 
tion of both scholars and general readers. 
It contained no musty footnotes, no ped- 
ant’s bibliography. Edith Hamilton's raw 
material for her reconstruction of Athens 
was the literature of Greece itself. Wheth- 
er describing the great homeward march 
of the Ten Thousand (‘So. always cold 
and sometimes freezing, always hungry 
and sometimes starving. and always, al 
ways fighting, they held their own’), or 
the achievement of Aeschylus (“In a man 
of this heroic temper, a piercing insight 


into the awful truth of human anguish 
met supreme poetic power, and tragedy 
was brought into being”), or simply the 
Greek love of sport, she brought an entire 
civilization into clear and brilliant focus. 

In time, other books followed, includ- 
ing The Roman Way and The Echo of 
Greece. But this month the Book-of-the- 
Month Club chose the 27-year-old Greek 
Way for its current selection. Thus thou- 
sands more readers will learn what Edith 
Hamilton has to teach about the city 
where “the great spiritual forces that war 
in men’s minds flowed along together in 
peace; law and freedom, truth and reli- 
gion, beauty and goodness, the objective 
and the subjective—there was a truce to 
their eternal warfare, and the result was 
the balance and clarity . . . a reconciling 
power, something of calm and serenity, 
the world has yet to see again.”’ 


Old Masters in Houston 


“Well,” said 82-year-old Carl Gustav 
Jung in Zurich last week as a tiny micro- 
phone was fastened around his neck and 
a TV camera was wheeled into place, “this 
is the first time anyone ever had me on a 
leash.” Then, his white head wreathed in 
tobacco smoke, the famed analyst leaned 
back to answer questions and explain the 
theories that placed him with Freud and 
Adler in the big three of modern psychol- 
ogy. It was his first experience with TV, 
and it was for an audience that must have 
seemed remote indeed. The audience to be 
convened this fall: citizens of Houston, 
Texas, who will get the benefit of four 
filmed Jung lectures over KUHT-TYV. 

The first noncommercial educational 
television station in the U.S., four-year- 
old KUHT has chalked up quite a record 
in showing what ETV can do. Sponsored 
jointly by the University of Houston 
and the Houston school system, it has put 
on 56 telecourses, and 9,000 people have 
signed up for them. Aside from these, 
there are hours each week of concerts, lec- 
tures and forums. Says one KUHT official: 
“We still hear ‘Who will watch ETV when 
7 Love Lucy is on?’ More people watched 
a forum on education on KUHT one 
Monday night than could have been 
crowded into all the public-school audi- 
toriums in Houston. And they could have 
seen Robert Montgomery or Lawrence 
Welk instead.” 

Last year KUHT Director John Meaney 
and University of Houston Psychologist 
Richard Evans hit upon an idea that 
should make KUHT the envy of any sta- 
tion. With a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, they set out 
to put the world’s “great masters” on film. 
This month they interviewed Freud's bi- 
ographer, British Analyst Ernest Jones, 
79. Last week they tackled Jung. 

Jung and Jones should be only the be- 
ginning. Meaney and Evans now hope to 
film such great masters as T. S. Eliot, 
Arnold Toynbee and Bernard Berenson. 
Says Evans dreamily: “Suppose we had 
had this thing in the 16th century. Why, 
we could have had Shakespeare. Even 
more recently, what a boon it would 
have been to have had Einstein explain 
relativity.” 
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WwW" THER your day has been filled in body, yet with a generous and satis- 
with work or fun, how you look fying flavor. Because Bellows Partners 
forward to quiet relaxation at home. Choice contains more aged-base whis- 
sto al kies than any other nationally sold 

And how much more pleasant it is with . : . 
; : blended whiskey at its price. 

a smooth drink made with Bellows ie : 
> “hoj Try it—and serve it. It marks you as a 
Partners Choice. 
host of good taste. and your home as a 


Here is a whiskey gentle and mild. light place of warm welcome. 


Bellows Partners Ghoice 


Only the best is labeled Bellows 


BELLOWS & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. + DISTRIBUTED BY: NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY \t ) 
PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY—A BLEND + 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD — 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 86 PROOF aXe 





ONE OF THE OLDEST METALS 
SOLVES ONE OF THE NEWEST PROBLEMS 


As industry moves toward atomic power plants and atomic 
propulsion units, a broad new field of application calls for 
Lead ... the ancient metal that paved the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon and carried water to the homes of Roman citizens. 

Lead is used for protection of personnel against gamma 
rays for two important reasons. First, it is the densest of all 
readily available metals. Second, it does not itself become 
contaminated or generate harmful radioactivity from ex- 
posure to radioactive materials. 

For years past ASARCO lead walls have protected X-ray 
technicians in hospitals and laboratories. Now ASARCO lead 
finds ever-widening use in government and industrial ap- 
plications of nuclear power. 

ASARCO metallurgists are conducting extensive studies 
on lead and lead products for atomic shielding. ASARCO's 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Federated Metals Division has developed interlocking struc- 
tural lead bricks for use in the construction of nuclear 
power reactors. Similarly, lead containers have been de- 
veloped for storing and shipping radioisotopes for industrial 
and medical use. Atomic wastes are also transported for 
disposal in containers of this type. 

The American Smelting and Refining Company is one 
of the country’s leading suppliers of lead... for literally 
hundreds of industrial uses. At our Central Research 
Laboratory at South Plainfield, New Jersey, continuing 
tests — some of them of more than 20 years’ duration — 
are being conducted in the interest of users of lead and 
other basic non-ferrous metals and by-products. We can 
supply authoritative information on the use of lead for 
radiation protection and other purposes. 


ASARCO 








SPORT 


Night School 


Football's College All-Stars bounced 
into Chicago’s Soldier Field last week 
with a herd of the swiftest, smartest play- 
ers in years. Almost all were high on the 
professional league’s draft lists. All were 
razor-keen after three hard weeks training 
under old Pro Coach Curley Lambeau. 
Their high hope: to pass the champion 
New York Giants silly and wow their new 
pro employers. Then it began to rain, rain, 
rain down through the stadium lights, and 
75,000 spectators saw the rookies’ annual 
blooding work toward a familiar ending. 

Last season’s amateurs were brilliant 
in the first quarter. Stanford's Quarter- 
back John Brodie, already signed by the 
San Francisco Forty-Niners, made the 
most of a Giant fumble with the slippery 
ball, swiftly passed his collegians 55 yds. 
toward the pros’ goal, sent Illinois’ Abe 
Woodson scampering downfield and shot 
Wake Forest Fullback Billy Ray Barnes 
across to score. But when Notre Dame's 
Paul Hornung (Green Bay Packers) 
missed the extra point, the All-Stars had 
to settle for a 6-0 lead. The Giants set- 
tled for something more: crack perform- 
ances by two of their oldest, saltiest vet- 
erans. Ben Agajanian, 38, Giant kicking 
master for seven years, stepped delicately 
onto the muddy field to score a three- 
point field goal. In the second quarter, 
Quarterback Charley Conerly, 33, master 
of the wet ball, passed the pros into a 
10-6 lead. 

Though All-Star Fullback Paige Coth- 
ren of Mississippi (Los Angeles Rams) 











Publifoto—Black Sta 
MouNTAINEER BONATTI 
Climbing the unclimbable. 
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ALL-Stars’ ABE Woopson GAINING AGAINST GIANTS 
Separating the men from the boys. 


produced two surprisingly professional 
field goals of 12 and 25 yds., the boys’ 
passing attack never again threatened the 
men’s defense. While the Giants’ back- 
field deployed far to the rear to bat down 
long passes, beefy Giant linesmen crashed 
through to rush Quarterbacks Brodie and 
Paul Hornung. In marked difference be- 
tween pro experience and college eager- 
ness, the college quarterbacks tried to run 
and were smeared, while the Giants’ Char- 
ley Conerly refused to budge when 
rushed, coolly ate the ball and waited for 
the next play. 

Conerly’s pinpoint passing and Agaja- 
nian’s accurate kicking pushed the 
into a steadily widening lead. Final score: 
22-12. For the Giants, it was just as 
well. They had to win. Not since 1938 
had a Giant team won the pro champion- 
ship, been privileged to play against the 
college boys. 





How to Lose Fear 

The blinding white grandeur of Mont 
Blanc, soaring above the blue lake at 
Chamonix, has drawn alpinists to France 
for centuries. Since men first scaled West- 
ern Europe's highest peak in 1786, some 
20,000 people have successfully climbed 
to the top (15,781 ft.), and 65 have died 
on the way. But in all those years, moun- 
taineers mastered only four routes to the 
peak itself. Attempted but never con- 
quered was a possible fifth way, the Grand 
Pilastre, a s.ooo-ft. perpendicular wall of 
gripless, smooth rock and slithery green 
ice that looms over empty space toward 
the summit, Last week the Grand Pilastre 
was finally conquered in a fantastic three- 
day climb by Italy’s Walter Bonatti, 27, 
and Toni Gobbi, 43. Awed alpinists com- 
pared it to the first four-minute mile. 


No Conqueror. Nobody was surprised 
that hawk-nosed, blue-eyed Walter Bo- 
natti had tried it (“I climb mountains 
because I am afraid of them, and conquest 
of fear is one of man’s greatest needs”). 
Bonatti ranks among the world’s finest 
mountaineers, is certainly one of the 
toughest. A Lombard laborer’s son, he 
quit his steel mill job at 19 to become an 
Alpine guide and ski instructor. In 1954 
he was the youngest member of the tri- 
umphant Himalayan expedition up K-2. 
The next year he performed a fine one- 
man climb up Mont Blanc’s Aiguille du 
Dru, survived six days and five nights 
while clawing alone up sheer rock and ice. 
Widely hailed by the Italian press, he 
replied: “I was no conqueror. I was alone, 
and the mountain awed me too much. 
I was full of worries and fear.” 

To go along on his Grand Pilastre at- 
tempt, Bonatti picked Toni Gobbi, a wiry, 
middle-aging former lawyer who long ago 
chucked his law career to become a master 
ice climber. By evening of the first day 
they had reached a 10,725-ft. jump-off 
site, went to sleep directly below the enor- 
mous wall of Grand Pilastre. Recalled 
Bonatti: “It looked bad. Our legs shook 
a little.” 

No Exit. At dawn they were climbing, 
Bonatti leading Gobbi by rope. Up they 
crept through a narrow funnel in the rock 
face that led to a dome where there was 
no hold and no exit. Unable to move or 
risk driving a piton into the rock, Bonatti 
hung motionless for an hour, finally gam- 
bled on lunging to his right, amazingly 
lighted on a toehold and handhold, In 
twelve hours the climbers inched upward 
only 1,000 ft., camped at dark on a 
precarious ledge. Throats parched, they 
longed for the water they had left behind 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 





... Of cheese in Finland 


Why use fork-lift trucks to move cheese, you wonder? Well, these “wheels” 
weigh 200 pounds each. They could be rolled, but rolling ruins quality. So man- 
agement of this giant four-acre Finnish factory insists they be carried from 
maturing shelves to washers to shipping docks. Between 40 and 50 hand-laborers 
used to be employed full-time. Today, 10 men and 10 cLarK trucks do the entire 
job—and production has been doubled to 100,000 wheels per year. 





...or logs in Montana 


Into the mill pond every MICHIGAN load go enough logs to make 2,000 lineal 
feet of 2 x 4’s—major product of this Missoula factory. The MICHIGAN moves 
300,000 board feet per day at speeds not possible either with other haulers or 
with highlining. Despite its great size, it operates as easily as your car, with 
fingertip power steer, power brakes, and automatic shift. 


Michigan is a registered trade-mark of 
Clark Equipment Gompany, Buchanan, Mich, 


To the Cheese and Lumber Industries 
AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 
The Leader In Material Handling Equipment: 





CLARK 
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in order to travel light (total equipment: 
18 Ibs. }, listened to a stream rippling in- 
side the rock out of sight. 

Next morning the climbers came face to 
face with a rock cliff that slanted 50 yds. 
straight out at a 110° angle. “Absolutely 
unclimbable,” said Bonatti. But there was 
no going back. Leaning out into 2,000 ft. 
of air (“the worst fear I ever had to over- 
come’), Bonatti finally found a tiny fis- 
sure in the rock. He pounded in steel 
pitons, and from them he and Gobbi hung 
backward over nothing while easing out 
from under the rock to reach the sheer 
green ice face above. There, with Ice Ex- 
pert Gobbi leading, they climbed 2,000 ft. 
more, camped the second night on an- 
other inches-wide ledge in a freezing wind 
at 14,000 ft. 

At dawn came the third big push, and 
the easiest, as they chipped ice steps and 
worked their way up, 400 ft. an hour. 
They had topped Grand Pilastre’s crest by 
10 a.m., climbed another eight hours over 
easier ground. At 6 p.m. they scrambled at 
last atop the great peak of Mont Blanc. 
They descended by an easier route. Next 
day, as European newspapers front-paged 
their feat, Walter Bonatti went skiing 
for exercise. 


Scoreboard 

@ All week from Oslo to Ohio, track and 
field stars ignored midsummer heat. coolly 
cracked records. In Cleveland, Mrs, Olga 
Fikotova Connolly, the ex-Czech Olympic 
star who broke the Iron Curtain to marry 
U.S. Olympic Hammer Thrower Harold 
Connolly, scored at a national Amateur 
Athletic Union meet by breaking the U.S. 
women’s discus record. Her throw: 147 ft. 
8 in. In Naantali, Finland, England's 
Derek Ibbotson ran his fourth sub-four- 
minute mile (3:58.7), was followed by 
Finland's Olavi Vuorisalo (3:59.1). In 
Oslo, Pennsylvania’s Josh Culbreath broke 
the 440-yd. hurdles world record (51.3 
sec.) set by a Russian in 1954. Culbreath’s 
time: 50.5 sec. 

@ There was never much chance that 
Kansas City Manager Lou Boudreau 
could teach his inept Athletics to win 
more ball games than they lost. And there 
was never much doubt that he would be 
fired if he failed. As the A’s kept losing, 
the affable ex-shortstop lost his job last 
week after 15 years of major-league man- 
aging. Boudreau’s successor: Harry Craft, 
one of Kansas City’s coaches. 

@ After 30 years on the track and more 
winners (5,090) than any jockey on rec- 
ord, Johnny Longden got the shortest and 
roughest ride of his career from a maiden 
filly named Royal Zaca at Del Mar. When 
his mount reared, Johnny was pinned 
against the starting gate and set down for 
the rest of the season with a broken leg. 

@ Pacing the U.S. Wightman Cup team, 
Wimbledon Champion Althea Gibson won 
two singles matches (against Great Brit- 
ain’s Shirley Bloomer and Christine Tru- 
man), paired with Darlene Hard to take a 
doubles from Bloomer and Sheila Arm- 
strong. Result: U.S. women tennis players 
beat Britain 6-1, again won the Wightman 
Cup which they have held since 1931. 
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Power for the world’s mightiest weapons: 
ATLAS + THOR « JUPITER - REDSTONE 


These are the names of the great 
new missiles of America —defense 
systems of unprecedented speed and 
striking power. To feed their mon- 
strous thirst for power, a new kind of 
engine had to be created —an engine 
with enough propulsive thrust to 
drive tons of projectile in a colossal 
arc upward from the earth’s surface 
to the bounds of atmosphere, and on 
through space itself at thousands of 





miles per hour. 

The answer was the large, liquid 
propellant rocket engine. Only a few 
years ago Rocketpyne, directed by 
the Air Force, set out on a program 
to design and build these high-thrust 
propulsion systems—a job that meant 
starting from scratch, and writing the 
book as they went along. 

Today, RoCKETDYNE can report 
that the power for these revolutionary 


new weapons is ready. Engines for the 
Armed Services’ high priority missile 
programs are being built in quantity 
at two RocKetpyYNE plants — Canoga 
Park, Calif., and Neosho, Mo. 

The possession of such weapons is 
of crucial importance to America. 
Free men everywhere are entitled 
to know that the power for our major 
missiles is being delivered—on 
schedule. 


BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 


ROCK ECT py ™Mm™ Ee 


CANOGA PARK. CALIF. & NEOSHO. MO * A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 
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Now 
Group Pensions 
that small 
corporation 


Owners can 
nay for from 
tax savings 





Now! Continental presents a 
Pension Plan that lets small 
businesses offer their people the 
same benefits given employees 
of giant companies 


Tax savings for owne are 
often enough to pay the cost 
for providing pensions for all 
other employees. 





ary! Almost 
Premiums 


No trust nece 
no administration! 





far below cost of individual 
plans! Group underwriting! 


Get the facts from Continen- 





tal Assurance, the company 
that has devised master con- 
tracts to fund more different 


types of pension plans than 
any other insurance company. 


Send for FREE tell-all book- 
let, “An Important Considera- 
tion.’’ We will send it to you by 
return mail. Write: 


CONTINENTAL 


Assurance Company 


310 South RS Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


One of Continental-Notional Group 





SCIENCE 





The Potent Particle 


Like fishermen trolling in strange water 


atomic physicists send instruments groping 
through the earth's upper 
trap whatever happens to 
week scienti ut the University of Min- 
hat they had caught a 
um nucleus moving a shade 
speed of light with a force 
powerful as the 
produced by man—the 


atmosphere to 


Las 





come by, 








nesota reporte 
whopper: a heli 
slower than the 
at least 150,0 times as 
gre. energy 


6 billion electron 








volts whirled out by the 
University of California’s bevatron. 

The helium nucleus, most powerful par- 
ticle ever trapped, crashed into a 200-lb. 
stack of 300 silver bromide photographic 
plates suspended beneath a balloon that 
drifted last fall for eight hours at 116,00 


narticle 
particle 


ft. over Minnesota. The touched 
off a shower of electrons that streaked the 
plates wi 

One puzzling 


into two 


in expanding forest of lines. 


intruder bumped 
silver or bromine 
six mesons in the 


fact: the 


nuciel, cre 





ating 
first collision and 64 in 


the second. Theoretically, the first colli 








sion should have produced more—not 
fewer—mesons than the second. Hunting 
lor an anation Minnesota scientists 
ire still zzling over their plates, frankly 
admit that they do not yet know the full 
signihcance of their big catch. “At this 
high energy,” says Physics Professor Ed- 
ward P. Ney, “I'd surprised if some- 
thing new didn’t happen.’ 
The Chattering Whale 

“If you see any sperm whales, try to 
listen to them, will you?” These were 


about the last words heard by the crew of 
the research Atlantis before cast 
Ing on from the Woods Hole 
(Mass.) Oceanographic pig gr on a 
voyage to trace currents in Atlantic. 
They shouted at uside by tall 
(6 ft. © in.), intense Harvard Zoologist 
William Edward Schevill 

No one startled 
quest. He is always 


vessel 


last spring 


were dock 





was yv Schevill’s re- 
asking colleagues to 
eavesdrop on sperm whales—not when the 


whales are puffing and blowing on the sur- 








face, but while they are submerged. Sche- 
vill wants to pin down once and for all 
the ancient reports that big (up to 6s ft.) 
sperm whales “talk"’ to each other 

neath the surface, although they have no 
vocal cords. Last week's issue of the Brit 
ish magazine Nature carries a report by 
Schevill and L. Valentine Worthington, an 





Atlan- 
evidence to 
whalers have 
centuries: the 


Institution's 
scientine 


oceanographer or 





tis, that produces 


support what oldtime been 


spouting for sperm whal 
is a great talker. 

Click. Click. Click. Off North Caro- 
lina, Worthington manning 
sounding receiver on a 
when he heard a loud hammering. “Cut 
out the racket,” he yelled. “I can’t hear a 
damn thing.” After board 
had indignantly denied hammering, a herd 
of six sperm whales slowly broke water 
near by. 


in echo 


regular project 


everyone on 








ZOOLOGIST SCHEVILI 


Eavesdropping under 





The ship had no phonographic recorder 
Worthington noted carefully the exact 
intonations of the noises of that and sub- 
sequent eavesdroppings on the whales. Two 
later recorder con- 
firmed his there was a 


voyages with a 


memory. 


tape 
First 





loud, strong sound,” he said last week 
Woods Hole, “then this clicking noise. 
Click. Click. Click. Over and over. I 
counted a row. They came as fast as 
hive to a second. 

As Worthington imitated a whale, Sche 
vill smiled beatifically. “Maybe that's one 
individual talking,”’ said he. 

Then there was a great confusion of 
clicks,” continued Worthington, “branch- 
ing out at all levels 

Schevill delightedly whacked the table 
with his fist. “All of them talking! 

Concluded Worthington The third 


sound came like a creaking like some 


great door slowly 


noise 


and ominously swinging 


open. The kind of sound effect Alfred 
Hitchcock makes. 
“Maybe a bull saying to hell with you 


said Schevill. 

Was It a Signal? Schevill has been fas 
cinated by whale talk since he worked with 
the Navy during World War LI. During his 
work he 
later tried them out on an 
from the 
One 


response 


*s of underwater sounds 
ancient mariner 
New Bedford. 
instantaneous 
That's a 


made t 





whaling port of 
sound always got an 
from the ex-whaler 
sperm snappin’ his spouter! 
Schevill thinks the whale makes his 
noises in his lungs, not with his spouting 
gear. But science still does not know any 


better than oldtime salts why the whale 
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Donald Klauber, Station Sales Manager of Associated Artists Productions, Inc., tells: 


‘““Why Popeye had to race to Texas!”’ 


“Kids were clamoring, advertising sponsors waiting! A 
big TV scation’s popularity — and profits — were at stake! 

“As usually happens, when KDUB-TV in Lubbock, Texas, 
finally signed up Popeye—one of America’s hottest daytime 
programs —they needed those films in a real hurry! 

“So we raced Popeye there — via Air Express ! 

“But launching a TV cartoon series is only a small part 
of our story. We use Air Express for 50,000 theater dates 


! 


for our full-length feacure films — with only 600 prints! 


“We could not run this business as economically without 
Air Express ! 

“A 15-lb. shipment, New York to Lubbock, Texas, costs 
only $9.47 with Air Express — $1.36 less than any other 
complete air service. 

“What's more, Air Express uses radio-controlled trucks 
to rush many of our shipments to and from airports — and, 
whenever necessary, a private wire system to trace shipments 
instantly. It really pays to use Air Express regularly !” 


__ & Air Express ——__»— 


30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Padlocks 


PROTECTION 


| for your 





When it needs protecting, don't settle 


for less than the best —- MASTER 
PADLOCKS! With layer on layer of 
hard-wrought steel for the world's 
strongest case construction...and gen- 
vine pin tumbler locking mechanisms! 


$1.25 to $4.00, in a variety of sizes, at 
hardware stores and locksmiths everywhere 


Welds Largest 
Padlock Monufastinors 







Master Padlocks 


ALWAYS ON GUARD DAY AND NIGHT 


MASTER PADLOCKS, Milwoukee 45, Wisconsin 





| bothers to talk at all. Perhaps, says Sche- 
vill, he uses his noises as a kind of sonar 
to lead him to food. Perhans he just talks 
to himself. Or perhaps the legends are 

| right about whales’ signaling to each other 
beneath the surface while men wait above 
in boats. “ 
whalers were closing in for the kill 
Schevill. “Everyone was quiet. Oars were 
muffled. Men sat rigid. They were listen- 

ing. Then the whale made that noise. Was 
it a signal? Perhaps.” 


‘he sound was made when the 


* said 


Radar Revolution 

“An outstanding breakthrough!” ex- 
ulted Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of the 
Columbia School of Engineering. “Prob- 
ably the greatest single advance in radar 
since the start of World War II and the 
early British work.” Dr. Dunning had 
good reason to be excited. Last week 
Columbia scientists and the Air Force's 
Air Research and Development Command 
jointly called in the press to announce a 
fundamentally new technique of multi- 
plying the effectiveness of radar by “many 
hundreds of times” through a radical sys- 
tem of signal identification, 

Columbia’s innovation focuses on the 
basic problem of all radar: how to amplify 
the returning echo of the electromagnetic 
wave after it bounces off the target, with- 
out simultaneously amplifying the random 
electrical interference that is also picked 
up by the receiver. Heretofore, the usual 
method of improving reception has been 
the brute-force approach of multiplying 
the power of the signal. But this multipli- 
cation requires costly and cumbersome 
equipment, is impractical for such iso- 
lated sites as the arctic. 

Columbia scientists, working on an Air 
Force contract, dodged around this diffi- 
culty by altering the quality of the signal 
itself. Details of the alteration are still 
secret. But in effect the scientists added 
an ingredient to the signal that can be 
readily identified against background in- 
terference picked up by their receiver. 
“It’s a lock and key system,” explains 
Dr. John H. Bose of Columbia’s Elec- 
tronics Research Laboratories. “We know 
what's locked up in the signal, and our 
receiver has the key to get it out.” 

To identify the returning message, Co- 
lumbia can “hold” the signal 
for a relatively long time (“the major 
fraction of a second”), “We can keep the 
signal ‘standing still’ long enough to iden- 
tify it background interference,” 
explains one scientist 

Nicknamed ORDIR (omnirange digital 
signal technique cannot 





scientists 


against 


radar), the new 
be applied to existing radar systems. OR- 
DIR’s range is still secret, but it will 
“multiply” the present top range of radar 
which can now pick out an airplane at 
200-300 miles. In addition, ORDIR’s high 
sensitivity is expected to track such rapid 
velocity objects as intercontinental mis- 
siles and earth satellites. Eventually, air- 
craft may be equipped with miniaturized 
ORDIR. But the still being 


developed and refined; no production con- 


system 1s 


tracts have been made. 


Revolutionizing radar may just be the 





start for ORDIR. The device's distinctive 
signal can be applied to many communi- 
cation systems, will be especially helpful 
in weak signal situations. One possible 
use in the future: flashing a signal to 
earth from a satellite. Concludes Colum- 
bia’s Dean Dunning: “The system seems 
to alter the whole concept of how we're 
going to communicate over long distances 
and in outer space.” 


Jet Jitney 


In the race to build the world’s smallest 
helicopter, the lead was claimed last week 
by Aeronautical Engineer Eugene Glu- 
hareff, who put on display in Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. a jet-powered air jitney that 
straps on the back of the pilot like a 





L Angeles Mirro 
DesiGNer GLuHAREFF & HELICOPTER 
But not for commuters. 


r News 


parachute. Weight of the contraption: 
68 lbs., and Gluhareff thinks he can even- 
tually lower it to 45 Ibs. 

Tiny jet engines on the tips of the two 
rotor blades power the midget machine. 
The pilot-passenger carries twin tanks for 
the liquid propane fuel on his back, maneu- 
vers by hand-held throttle and blade-pitch 
controls, One de luxe feature: pushbutton 
starting fired by thre flashlight batteries. 
Gluhareff so far has tested his helicopter 
in tethered flight, estimates that when he 
tries free flight he will soar to 4.s00 feet 
buzz along at 50 m.p.h., have a cruising 
range of 25 miles, float lightly to earth if 
the engines conk out. 

Gluhareff, 41, Russian-born son of 
Michael Gluhareff, engineering manager 
of Sikorsky’s major helicopter program 
plans to manufacture his device in part- 
nership with Los Angeles Industrialist 
Robert McCulloch, hopes to get bids from 
the armed services and firms such as oil 
companies, which often need to plunk 
down a man in rugged terrain. Wistfully, 
Gluhareff rules out potential 
tomer: the earthbound commuter. Says 
he: “The CAA would never approve.” 


one cus- 
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Triggering a Crushing Answer... 





Activating the control and power systems 
of air-to-air guided missiles is the job of a 
Mallory transfer switch—one of the Mallory 
contributions to the dynamic field of guided 
missile development... forefront of 


America’s defense. 


At one moment, inactive. .. in its launching rack on the 
interceptor aircraft. The next, free... winging on its 
deadly course to find and kill enemy bombers miles away. 
“Triggering” the guided missile’s control and power 
systems at the moment of release is a Mallory-devel- 
oped switch, 


Precision-designed and manufactured, the Mallory mis- 
sile transfer switch must withstand brutal shock and 
vibration . .. bake-oven heat or sub-zero cold—and per- 
form dependably under all conditions. It joins with other 
Mallory components at work in missile guidance and 
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control systems, as well as fire control, radar and com- 
munications equipment. 


There are industrial counterparts of Mallory military 
components at work for you and for industry in a 
broad range of equipment—from automatic appliances 
and pocket radios to giant circuit breakers and elec- 
trical controls. Underlying their superior performance 
is Mallory’s wide background in the closely related 
fields of electronics, electrochemistry and_special- 
ized metallurgy. 


It is this combination of precision products and broad 
engineering experience that explains why industries 
with their eyes on tomorrow turn to Mallory—the 
company at home in tomorrow, 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











AIR FORCE ACADEMY’S PROPOSED 19-SPIRE ALUMINUM CHAPEL 


Air Force Gothic 


Architecturally speaking, Congress has 
been giving the U.S. Air Force a rough 
ride. While Congressmen want the Air 
Force to have the very latest thing in air- 
planes and missiles, they do not feel quite 
the same way about chapels. Congressmen 
marshaled some Congress-like reasons two 
years ago to turn down plans for the 
Air Force Academy chapel at Colorado 
Springs (Time, July 18, 1955 et seq.). 
So angry were their cries against the glass, 
steel and aluminum project that the Air 
Force decided to rub it all out and start 
over again. Last week the House debated 
a new plan for the chapel. It had a hard 
time making up its mind. 

The problem faced by Designers Walter 
Netsch and Gordon Bunshaft, partners of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was to pro- 
vide shelter and suitable surroundings for 
three services—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish—under one roof, and relate the 
chapel to the academy's other buildings 
and its majestic mountain backdrop. The 
solution is an ingenious example of con- 
temporary Air Force Gothic. Rising tall 
and bright in its sheath of man-made 
aluminum against the surrounding peaks 
of the Rockies, the chapel stands in soli 
tary splendor, its 19 spires soaring in 
contrast above the flat-roofed buildings 
spread out on the campus. It is built on 
two levels, has three naves. On the lower 
level rear is the Jewish section, seating 
100; at the front the Catholic section, 
seating 500; on top the goo-seat Protes- 
tant section. 

The chapel made Kansas’ Republican 
Congressman Errett Scrivner. a minister's 
son and a Purple Heart veteran of the 
35th Division in World War I, acutely 
unhappy. He called it an “aluminum 
monstrosity” that “will look like a row 
of polished tepees upon the side of the 
mountains,” and proposed that the appro- 
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priation of $3,000,000 be sharply cut. 
New Jersey's Democrat Alfred D. Siemin- 
ski, a veteran of World War II and the 
Korean war, disagreed, crying that airmen 
“fight and die in aluminum planes. They 
can worship in aluminum if they can die 
in it, can they not?” 

With less emotion and more judgment, 
top architects, including Eero Saarinen 
and M.I.T.’s Pietro Belluschi, enthusias- 
tically praised the originality and appro- 
priateness of the chapel. The House, by a 
vote of 102 to 53, took a stand against the 
architects. Next day the House reversed 
itself and approved the building, 147 to 
83. This week the Senate will begin to 
make its esthetic judgment of the chapel, 
with strong emphasis on the beauty of 
$3,000,000 in economy-minded 1957. 
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ACOPO da Ponte suffered an unhappy 

fate, He painted in Venice at the same 
time as Titian and Tintoretto. It was 
enough to depress even the most talented 
artist, and 16th century Venetian dandies 
did not help matters by sneering that 
Jacopo was “full of provincial sap.” Ja- 
copo despondently returned to his nearby 
native town, whose name, Bassano, be- 
came his own because he rarely signed his 
work, and when he did. merely brushed 
the modest words, “Jack, by the bridge 
at Bassano.’ 

This year, after almost four centuries 
of neglect, Jacopo Bassano is getting recog- 
nition at last. Under the high patronage 
of the President of the Italian Republic 
a summer-long exhibition is being given 
in Venice, and most of the ornate third 
floor of the Doge’s Palace on the Piazza 


di San Marco is taken over by 86 reli- 
gious, Biblical and scenic paintings, 13 
portraits and 30 drawings by the man 
from Bassano. 

Painter by Peeping. Hundreds of peo- 
ple walked through the palatial rooms 
daily, admiring the works of the once- 
scorned Renaissance master. In paintings 
such as Martyrdom of St. Lawrence (op- 
posite), they could see Bassano’s dazzling 
treatment of light and color. Now there 
was appreciation for his gentle landscapes 

-the first by an Italian to resemble the 
actual country, instead of arranged scenery 

and the dogs, cats, cows. sheep, goats, 
asses, rabbits and doves that populated 
so many of his canvases. Italian critics 
were warm. “A maestro.”’ exclaimed /1 
Popolo, “who recapitulated a whole golden 
age of painting.” 

Jacopo’s father was a painter, and the 
son handled brushes from childhood, add- 
ing touches to his father’s canvases. He 
was only 15 when he left Bassano to be 
apprenticed in Venice to Bonifazio di 
Pitati, who had the disconcerting and un- 
helpful habit of locking himself in his 
studio when he painting. Jacopo 
proved resourceful, peeped through the 
keyhole “to learn the master’s methods 
and copy his works.” 

Beside the fame and accomplishments 
of Tintoretto and Titian, Venetian snobs 
considered simple Bassano a peasant. But 
the painters respected him. Titian turned 
commissions over to him, telling clients 
that since they were people of taste he 
knew that they would be pleased with 
Bassano’s work. When Bassano’s repu- 
tation as an animal painter was growing, 
a client of Tintoretto, in an argument 
over a portrait of himself, threatened 
to fly into a “beastly rage,” only to hear 
Tintoretto placidly say, “Go to Jacopo. 
He is an excellent painter of beasts. He 
will do a wonderful portrait of you.” 

To Learn Again. The atmosphere of 
Venice was not to Jacopo’s taste, and 
when his father died, he went back home, 
serenely painting by the peaceful bridge 
over the Brenta. Unlike Venice, the town 
of Bassano appreciated his work so much 
that he was exempted from paying city 
taxes. His Adoration, painted for the local 
church, successful that crowds 
flocked to see it, and many bid to buy it, 
until finally the church decreed that ‘the 
painting shall never be removed, under 
any pretext whatsoever, and under penalty 
of a 500 ducats fine.” 

Jacopo lived simply in Bassano. He 
cultivated herbs, played the flute. trained 
all four of his sons to be painters. Since 
they all used the name Bassano, as well as 
Jacopo's father, a son-in-law, a grandson 
and great-grandson, it took a few centuries 
to sort out Jacopo’s work from the rest 
of the family’s. When Jacopo died in 
1592, he had only one regret. “I am sorry 
to die.” he murmured, “because death 
prevents me from learning my craft all 
over again.” 
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It is still there on the wall of 


Church 


sain Giuseppe 
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BASSANO’S “MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE” 





With a built-in restaurant overlooking 





Germany’s Black Forest, this TV tower does double duty. 


Dine in the clouds...atop a'T'V tower 


You can enjoy continental cookery at its 
finest . . . feast your eyes on a breath 
taking view high 
Stuttgart in a giant basket made of glass 


and aluminum. 


as you dine above 


Because it’s strong and light—virtually 


and more alu- 
minum is being used in architecture and 
today —for everything from 


factory buildings to modern sky scrapers, 


maintenance-free — more 


building 


More and more architects are specify- 
ing aluminum for walls and roofs, hard- 





ware and fasteners, louvres, screens, 


storm windows, store fronts and inte- 


riors ... for the thousand and one items 
that go into modern structures. 

lo hundreds of independent U.S 
fabricators who help supply this grow 
ing market—yet have no smelting facili 
ties of their own 
of aluminum ingot is essential 

Aluminiv 


harnessing neighboring ¢ 


a dependable source 


m Limited has pioneered in 
‘anada’s abun 
dant wate power to produce the stag- 


gering amounts of electricity needed to 


make 


An important percentage of this alu- 


aluminum 

minum goes to the United States—not as 
end products —but as ingot that helps 
keep U.S 
furnishes dollars to enable 
buy more U 


. Shops and factories busy and 
Canada to 


S. goods 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York 

Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Aluminium 


Aluminum 


from Canada 





JULES S. BACHE COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





GOYA’S “DON MANUEL OSORIO” 
(CIRCA 1787) 


The Black Sun 


It stood to reason that Novelist André 
Malraux, onetime fighter pilot with the 
Loyalists in Spain’s civil war, and inter- 
nationally famed art critic, would eventu- 
ally zero in on Francisco Goya. An illness 
deafened Goya in his 40s and turned him 
from pleasant art to black indictments of 
man’s inhumanity and fate’s immutabil- 
ity. Believing that Napoleon's invasion of 
Spain in 1808 spelled liberation, Goya at 
first collaborated. Inevitable disillusion 
further deepened his pessimism. Malraux, 
too, had a severe comeuppance in middle 
age when his Communist leanings proved 
to have been a flirtation with the devil. 
Thereafter, he turned from adventuring 
and novel writing to art criticism, be- 
came the most eloquent, arrogant, febrile, 
haunting writer in the silent world of art. 
His new Saturn: An Essay on Goya 
(Phaidon; $10) illuminates a dark genius 
with lightning flashes of insight. 

Taming Madness. Goya, the painter of 
Spanish court tapestries and of such lov- 
able children as Don Manuel Osorio, for- 
ever lost the world of sound through his 
illness in 1792. He feared for his sight as 
well, and even for his sanity. Slowly he 
ceased painting charming pictures and em- 
barked on the hard-to-take masterpieces 
that made him an immortal. His purpose, 
he wrote, was simply “to occupy my 
imagination, which was troubled by con- 
sideration of my ills.” Goya’s art, Malraux 
maintains, consists of “taming madness so 
as to make a language of it.” 

To Goya, as to Malraux, the eternal 
resembled eternal night. “His patches of 
dark color often seem to represent dark- 
ness, but their function is more like that 
of the golden backgrounds of the Middle 
Ages; they take the scene out of reality 
and, as with the Byzantine scene, place it 
at once in a universe that does not belong 
to man. This black is devil’s gold; it marks 
out the fantastic as strictly as the golden 
background had marked out the sacred.” 

Goya's destiny, says Malraux, “was an 
imperious one, and the Court which was 
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filled with his name glitters for us lit by 
the rays of his black sun. But he was un- 
certain how far he was entitled to his 
phantoms, and still more uncertain how 
far his phantoms were entitled to enter 
the domain of art. He waited twenty years 
before giving them, in paint, their tyran- 
nous accent.” 

Granting Life. Saturn, which Goya 
painted in old age, on a wall of his house 
near Madrid, is certainly tyrannical. How 
could he have lived with such images? Ap- 
paritions, says Malraux, “stealthy at first 
had taken possession of the house as of 
Goya himself. He had granted them a life 
by night, something a little more substan- 
tial than the life in black and white of his 
engravings and fancies, a life in mono- 
chrome painting .. . Goya knew now that 
if there is a loneliness where the lonely 
man is rejected by his fellows, there i 
also another where he is lonely only be- 
ankind has not yet come to him 

But what was Goya saying? Malraux 
keeps lunging at the point. In general he 
argues that the master’s art was anti- 
idealistic, un-Christian and interrogatory 
“If Christ is not the very meaning of the 
world, then the body of an executed felon 
by the roadside is more significant than a 
crucifix. . . Christian art was an answer; 
his art is a question. The Mocking is a 
pathetic subject but not a ridiculous one 
because Jesus has chosen to be mocked. 
The garrotted victims of the Inquisition 
have not chosen the pointed cap that 
shakes in their agony; the laughter of 
soldiers before a tortured body is a ques- 
tion because the body did not choose to 
die.” Goya, Malraux concludes, “was the 
most eager for the absolute and the most 
remote from it that art has ever known.” 
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“SATURN DEVOURING HIS CHILDREN” 
(CIRCA 1819) 








Clutter-Proof Desks 


In the Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof 
Desk the drawers can organize 
everything from paper clips to rec 
ords. Entirely eliminates clutter 
from top and inside. 58 color combi 
nations. Now on display in 438 cities. 


GHAW:-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 1, MICHIGAN 
Largest exclusive makers of Office Equipment 
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Magnavox 


THE CONTINENTAL 


High fidelity in superb fur- 
niture. Choice of bases and 
finishes. 25-watt amplifier, 
15” bass, 7” intermediate 
speakers, wide-angle high fre- 
quency horn, diamond stylus. 
AM-FM radio. 


Magnavox high fidelity 
from $149.50 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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1957 NORGE TIMELINE 


AUTOMATIC 
WASHER 


AUTOMATIC" WASHER OF THE § 
18503 RAN ON ONE WIFEPOWER! om 


iy 
THE WORK-SAVING PROVIDED BY THIS “CLOTHES CHURN” WAS QUESTIONABLE. 
BUT IT DID MARK PROGRESS TOWARD EASIER, BETTER HOME 
LAUNDERING. TODAY, A HOUSEWIFE USING THE NEW TIMELINE* 
AUTOMATIC WASHER NEED ONLY LOAD IT AND FORGET IT. THIS 
MACHINE, MADE BY B-W’S NORGE EVEN ADDS A RINSE WATER SOFTENER 
AUTOMATICALLY. ITS SCIENTIFIC WASHING ACTION GETS OUT DIRT, YET 
WON'T HURT DELICATE FABRICS. * nag. US. Put. OFF. 


DESIGN 17 BETTER... 
MAKE (7 BETTER 


FISHING BOATS AT A WEST COAST SARDINE 
CANNERY AVOID WHARFSIDE “TRAFFIC JAMS” 
AND DELIVER CATCHES HOURS FRESHER. 
THEY UNLOAD INTO A FLOATING TANK 
1000 FEET OFFSHORE, THE FISH 
ARE THEN SUCKED TO SHORE 
THROUGH A LARGE PIPE BY 
A POWERFUL EISH PUMP. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY 
B-W’s BYRON JACKSON, 
THIS PUMP PULLS IN A 
TON OF SARDINES 
AND 950 GALLONS OF 
SEA WATER EVERY 
60 SECONDS. FISH 
SHOOT RIGHT THROUGH 
THE PUMP. YET IT 
. DOESN'T EVEN BRUISE 
THEM, 


TO COOL EMPIRE 
STATE BLDG.-- 
100 MILLION 

GLASSES OF /CE 
WATER DAILY / 


THE WORLDS TALLEST 
SKYSCRAPER IS AIR-CONDITIONED 
BY CIRCULATING CHILLED WATER 
THROUGH ITS B5 STORIES OF 
OFFICES. TO DO THIS, SOME 

@ MILLION GALLONS OF 
WATER DAILY MUST BE KEPT 
COOLED To 42-DEGREES 

THE BIG- VOLUME REFRIGERATION 
COMPRESSORS NEEDED ARE 
FROM B-w's YORK. EACH Day 
THEY CAN GIVE COOLING EQUAL 
TO MORE THAN TEN MILLION 
POUNDS OF MELTING ICE, 



















BORG-WARNER. 
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BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT | 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 


THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, oF Bw cvcceac 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! / Meg art al 






19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS e873 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W-PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE —2—*) AND MANY 
SHIPS A Ake HAVE VITAL B->W COMPONENTS. 
9 OVT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED A. 





MACHINES. IF) EVERY O/L FIELO USES 

B-W EQUIPMENT. MILLIONS OF HOMES 
HAVE B-W BU/LDING MATERIALS, 

EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. f ] 
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IS < NEWEST 
> AMERICAN SoResT, THIR ER ( BOT LAWN SPRINKLING 
1/8 UR / ORDE: SYSTEM USES A BURIED MOISTURE 
START AN Hol . “SENSER”. WHENEVER ROOTS NEED WATER, 
(RE. ES COOPERATION OF IT TURNS ON SPRINKLERS THAT POP UP AND SPRAY, 
Fi AMERICANS HAS HELPED REDUCE WHEN THE GROUND IS SOAKED, THE SYSTEM SHUTS 


FOREST FIRE LOSSES BY TWO THIRDS DURING ITSELF OFF. TO ASSURE DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
THE PAST DECADE. YET THE WOODLANDS YEAR AFTER YEAR. VITAL PARTS. INCLUDING WATER 


BURNED LAST YEAR TOTALLED SOME LINES, FITTINGS, AND SPRINKLERS, ARE MADE OF 


9,000,000 ACRES. CYCOLAC® THIS TREMENDOUSLY TOUGH NEW PLASTIC 
CARELESSNESS ALONE FROM B-W’S MARBON CHEMICAL WITHSTANDS GRIT, 
STILL STARTS FOREST HEAT--EVEN WINTER FREEZING. 


FIRES AT THE RATE 
OF ALMOST 500 A 
Day / YOU CAN HELP 
_ CUT THIS WASTE 
| JUST BY BEING 
CAREFUL WITH 
CIGARETTES AND 
MATCHES, OBSERVE 
FORESTRY RULES / 





















E HUMAN EYES 
H ARE TOO SLOW FOR 
JET-SPEED COMBAT. A PILOT 

SEES AN ENEMY JET CUTTING 

N FRONT OF HIM ONLY AS A PHANTOM-- 
AN AFTER-IMAGE. ACTUALLY IT IS 8B FEET OR 
MORE BEYOND. BUT THE NEWEST FIRE-CONTROL 
SYSTEM * SEES” THE REAL TARGET. IT THEN 
FLIES HIS PLANE ON A DEAD AW\ COURSE 
BY MEANS OF SENSITIVE CONTROL MECHANISMS 
FROM B-W'S WESTON HYDRAULICS. 
RESPONDING WITH SPLIT- SECOND SPEED 
TO A STREAM OF ELECTRICAL SIGNALS, 
THESE MECHANISMS "STEER ® THE PLANE 
UNERRINGLY TO ASSURE A DIRECT 
HIT WHEN THE WEAPONS FIRE. 


These units form BORG-WA RNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Research Center, Des Plaines, Il. 


DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK * BUILDER SALES + BYRON JACKSON * CALUMET STEEL * FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL 
CONDITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL HUMPHRYES * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING «+ 
MARBON CHEMICAL * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS + PRIMOR PRODUCTS 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WOOSTER DIVISION + YORK. SUBSIDIARIES: 
R-W ACCEPTANCE CORP. + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD. * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * BYRON JACKSON OF 
CANADA, LTD. * BYRON JACKSON CO., 8.A. + Bd SERVICE, INC, * LONG MFG,, I TD. * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD, * REFLECTAL + 


WARNER GEAR, LTD. « WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. + YORK SHIPLEY, LTD. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Still on the Rise 


To many businessmen, worried about 
soft spots in the economy, the nation’s 
bankers last week gave solid reassurance 
of the continued strength of the boom. 
The demand for credit for expansion of 
all kinds is still so great—and money so 
tight—that Manhattan’s Bankers Trust 
Co, boosted its prime rate for loans from 
4% to 44%. Banks around the country 
soon followed. Two days later the Federal 
Reserve Board approved a boost in the 
discount rate by four of its twelve district 
banks from 3% to 34%. The new Fed 
rates, highest since 1933, were designed 
to bring the Fed’s scale more in line with 
commercial loan rates and to discourage 
bankers from borrowing from the Fed 
to increase their loans to clamoring pri- 
vate borrowers. 

The Fed had hoped to put off its in- 
crease, the seventh since April 1955 (when 
the rate was 14%) until fall to make it 
easier for the Treasury to refinance the 
$8.1 billion debt coming due in September 
and October. But the increase in prime 
rates, plus the fact that borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve system had soared 
from $553 million to $r billion in one 
week forced the Fed’s hand. This seemed 
solid evidence to the Federal Reserve 
Board that the real danger is still infla- 
tion—and the boom still has plenty of 
steam in it. 

Other Government agencies moved last 
week to raise other interest rates to the 
market level. The Federal National Mort- 
gage Association offered a $165 million 
issue of secondary market debentures at 


SLUM-CLEARANCE BATTLE for 
funds has been won by U.S. Housing 
Chief Albert M. Cole and U.S. mayors, 
who got $250 million allotment from 
Administration for fiscal 1958 despite 
Treasury-Budget Bureau drive to pare 
sum. Of 264 communities that will 
receive federal aid, top amounts will 
go to New York ($25 million), Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS will dry 
up soon. Senate Finance Committee 
approved measure to end write-offs al- 
together by Dec. 31, 1959, and to limit 
them until then to radically new or spe- 
cialized production or research facil- 
ities for military services and AEC. 


RASCAL MISSILE made by Bell Air- 
craft Corp. will go to SAC units this 
month. By late October, B-47 bombers 
will start training flights with Rascal, 
which can carry a nuclear warhead 100 
miles from plane to ground target. 


FLYING TIGER LINE, pushing hard 
to become first cargo airline with tur- 
boprops, is dickering with Douglas 
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48%, its highest rate ever. The Federal 
Housing Administration, aiming to attract 
money for homebuilding, increased maxi- 
mum interest rates on FHA-backed 
mortgages from 5% to 54%. And to woo 
more buyers irom middle—and even low 
—income groups, it slashed down-pay- 
ment requirements from 5% on the first 
$9,000 to 3% on the first $10,000 of a 
mortgage, 

Most builders were cheered by the 
changes. Said Levittown Builder William 
J. Levitt: “The new terms are a healthy 
stimulant to housing. They will enable the 
homebuilding industry to pull out of its 
nose dive starting right now, and housing 
starts should climb well over the 1,000,- 
000 mark next year.” 


Steel & Superstition 


To the theory that the steel industry is 
a bell-vether for the economy, that if steel 
raises or lowers its prices steel-using in- 
dustries will automatically raise or lower 
theirs, U.S. Steel Corp. Board Chairman 
Roger M. Blough had a curt reply; “Sheer 
economic superstition.” Said Blough last 
week: “All the money the American peo- 
ple spend for steel in a year is so small, in 
comparison to their total expenditures for 
all the other things they buy, that any 
change in the price of steel is over- 
whelmed by the price movement of other 
goods and services which make up the 
average family budget.” 

As the first industry witness in a Senate 
investigation to see whether price boost- 
ing by business or wage increases for la- 
bor is primarily responsible for inflation, 
Blough stoutly denied that the $6-a-ton 
average price increase ordered by U.S. 
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Aircraft Co. for $60 million worth of 
big turboprops for 1960 delivery. Fly- 
ing Tiger Boss Robert W. Prescott 
will soon tell stockholders that com- 
pany’s domestic cargo operations will 
go into the black this year for the first 
time in its twelve-year history, and 
line will gross $40 million in fiscal 1958 
v. $24 million in past fiscal year. 


CASH DIVIDENDS on common stock 
listed on New York Stock Exchange 
are running more than 6% ahead of 
last year. From January to June they 
hit new record for 15th consecutive 
first half, rose to $4.22 billion, v. $3.97 
billion in same period last year. 


DEFENSE CUTBACKS will begin to 
pinch oil producers. To keep under 
Administration’s $38 billion defense 
budget ceiling, armed forces will cut 
purchases of petroleum products by as 
much as $170 million a year—a 15% 
drop. Aviation fuel, special Navy fuel 
oils will get deepest cuts. 


CITY OF TOMORROW will be built 
on West Los Angeles lot of 20th 
Century-Fox, which will shift some 


Steel last month (Tite, July 8) was in- 
flationary. As far as U.S. Steel was con- 
cerned, said Blough, the increase repre- 
sented only a 4% rise in selling prices, and 
was not enough to offset wage and other 
cost increases amounting to about 64%. 
For a family spending $5,000 a year, he 
said, the rise will bring an increase in the 
cost of retail products that they buy of 
“considerably less than 1¢ a day—or not 
even enough to buy one cigarette.” 

The price of steel, and the price of 
steel products, Steelman Blough contin- 
ued, have often moved in opposite direc- 
tions. From 1951 to 1955 the price of 
steel rose 14%, while household appli- 
ances dropped 13%. When U.S. Steel in 
May 1948 tried to fight inflation by refus- 
ing a wage increase and instead cut steel 
prices by $1.25 a ton, the cost-of-living 
index spurted two percentage points dur- 
ing the following three months. After 
three months U.S. Steel realized “we 
might as well have tried to stop an express 
train with a peashooter. So we had to re- 
scind our price action, increase the pay 
of our workers and try to catch up with 
the [price] parade we had fallen so far 
behind.” Perversely, the cost of living 
then declined. 

From this Blough concluded: “No one 
company, no one industry, no one union 
can alone stop the march of inflation. Nei- 
ther the steel industry or any other in- 
dustry ever sets the wage pattern in Amer- 
ica, for the postwar wage pattern has been 
a never-ending spiral in which each in- 
dustry, in its turn, is called on to pay a 
little more than the preceding industry 
did, and the next industry must then pay 
a little more than that.” 


of its moviemaking operations to its 
Malibu property. On 180 acres of its 
284-acre lot, company plans to ooreny 
a shopping and residential hub, wit 
office buildings, shops, luxury apart- 
ments for 20,000. 


PORTABLE TV SETS are dangerous 
when used in damp places, e.g., bath- 
room, laundry, basement, garden or 
poolside, warns National Safety Coun- 
cil. As a result of accidental electro- 
cution of Chicago boy by portable TV 
set, General Electric Co. dealers hence- 
forth will make safety check without 
charge of any G.E. portable bought by 
their customers. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING, in the 
past a money-losing system, is being 
taken over from RKO Teleradio Pic- 
tures, Inc., a General Tire & Rubber 
Co. subsidiary, by a syndicate headed 
by Oilman Armand Hammer, who will 
become chairman, and Los Angeles 
Radio Executive Paul Roberts, who 
will become president. Group paid 
about $750,000 for network’s good will 
and advertising contracts with 480 
U.S., Canadian stations. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


The House That Krupp Rebuilt 
(See Cover) 


The wealthiest man in Europe—and 
perhaps in the world—rose shortly before 
8 one morning this wéek in a modest 
ranch-style house overlooking the city of 
Essen on West Germany's Ruhr River. 
Tall and spare, with steel-grey eyes and 
finely cut features, he slipped into a dress- 
ing gown and carefully selected an expen- 
sively tailored dark business suit from his 
wardrobe. After shaving, he sat down to 
his usual solitary breakfast of coffee and 
a single egg, read newspapers and personal 
mail as he ate. Though his normally taci- 
turn air and faithfulness to morning rou- 
tine gave little hint of it, the day was an 
important one in the life of Alfried Felix 
Alwyn Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
ruler and sole owner of Germany’s $1 bil- 
lion Krupp industrial empire. On Alfried 
Krupp’s soth birthday, his worldwide em- 
pire was ready to do him honor. 

To his bachelor quarters first came his 
mother Bertha, 71, after whom German 
troops fondly named the famed “Big 
Bertha” cannon in World War I. Other 
relatives followed, presenting greetings and 
family gifts. Courteously, bowing slightly, 
Alfried Krupp* received a workers’ dele- 
gate who stiffly presented him with a 
large steel candelabrum made in the 
Krupp factories. Then he settled into a 
black, chauffeur-driven BMW sedan for 
the 15-minute ride into Essen, the center 
of his empire and a city built almost en- 
tirely by the Krupps. There the day's 
most important ceremony began. On 
Miichener Strasse, hard by the sprawling 
Krupp works, he was ceremoniously pre- 
sented with the keys to a new $2,000,000 
research center that will soon house 200 


* As he is known to outsiders. In Essen it is 
either Alfried or Herr von Bohlen. 











ALrriepD Krupp & Greece’s KInG Paut 
Well prepared for years of orders. 


busy scientists, discovering new worlds 
for Firma Fried. Krupp to conquer. Gath- 
ered around him in the center's library, 
the directors of every Krupp branch and 
subsidiary throughout Germany raised 
their glasses and drank a toast in 1955 
Moselle to Alfried Krupp von Bohlen’s 
first half century—and the bright future 
ahead. 

Up from Rubble. Hardly a decade ago, 
the scene would have been unthinkable. 
Krupp and his eleven directors were in 
prison, convicted of war crimes. In Essen, 
a bomb-strewn jungle of twisted steel and 
rubble covered the site of the mighty 
steel plant, bristling with naked chimneys, 
that had once been Krupp’s throbbing 
heart and muscle. Across Germany, 
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ALFRIED Krupp & AMERICAN CAPTORS 
Ill prepared for years in prison. 
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Krupp’s vast holdings were rapidly being 
dismantled and shipped off by the Allies, 
determined to stamp out “the merchants 
of death” who in two world wars supplied 
the cannon used by the long German col- 
umns to blast their way across Europe. 

Today the factories of Essen—and doz- 
ens of other Krupp plants throughout 
Germany—are glowing with activity. Amid 
the magnificent trappings of the Villa Hii- 
gel, his 200-room ancestral mansion above 
the valley of the Ruhr, Alfried Krupp 
regally receives visiting heads of state 
such as King Paul of Greece, Brazil's 
President Kubitschek, Cabinet ministers 
and businessmen, extends his hospitality 
to men who once vowed to destroy him. 
In a gesture that symbolizes the rehabili- 
tation of the Krupp empire and name, 
the U.S., which has long refused to admit 
convicted war criminals, last fortnight 
granted Alfried Krupp a visa to visit the 
country. 

Under Alfried Krupp’s leadership, the 
Krupp empire promises to be bigger and 
more prosperous than ever before. Last 
year, sparking the historic revival of West 
Germany, Krupp-owned concerns rang up 
million, are climbing fast 
toward their 1939 total of $1.2 billion. 
Krupp now employs more than 91,000 
workers, owns 69 factories in West Ger- 
many, is turning out locomotives, ships, 
trucks, airplanes, industrial machinery, 
giant bucket diggers, false teeth—almost 
everything but guns. Krupp has enough 
orders to keep busy for two years. 

Price of Freedom. The only dark spot 
in this bright picture is that the House of 
Krupp, like Germany itself, is divided 
into two parts. As the price of regaining 
his freedom and his remaining properties, 
Alfried Krupp was forced to give up man- 
agement of the coal, steel and iron-ore 
portion of his empire, totaling six large 
plants and mines worth more than $500 
million, and agree to sell them all by 
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Krupp RHEINHAUSEN PLANT 
The Kruppianer spirit would not die. 


1958. Though Krupp owns and draws 
profits from the companies, the separation 
destroyed the vertical integration—from 
iron ore to finished products—that had 
always been the company’s chief strength, 

To offset this handicap, Krupp has 
thrown its industrial weight and know- 
how behind a spectacular missionary pro- 
gram of marketing, engineering and ex- 
ploration around the world. Dozens of 
teams of Krupp engineers, geologists and 
metallurgists roam the globe, searching 
for new markets and new sources of raw 
materials. Krupp’s exports last year to- 
taled $102 million, about a fifth of it to 
underdeveloped nations. Half of its sales 
were made by its trade department, which 
runs 45 companies that do nothing but 
buy and sell industrial materials and prod- 
ucts in world trade. When customers do 
not have ready cash, Krupp accepts raw 
materials that it can use or sell elsewhere. 
It is working hard, if with little success 
so far, to get U.S. companies to team up 
with it in what Krupp calls its “Point 44” 
plan to raise capital and help industrialize 
backward nations. It is also pressing the 
U.S. and Bonn governments for long-term 
credit backing for the plan. 

On the Spot. Though Krupp’s well- 
trained corps of engineers and officials is 
the vanguard of the firm’s overseas ex- 
pansion, Alfried Krupp himself works hard 
at the job, flies abroad for two or three 
months a year to iron out big details or 
lay long-range development plans at top- 
level conferences. In the past year he has 
visited Turkey, South America, Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. conferred with 
Egypt’s Nasser, Turkey's Menderes, In- 
dia’s Nehru, Ceylon’s Bandaranaike. 

In Turkey he worked out a deal to ex- 
pand the big steel plant at Karabuk to 
double its present capacity to 400,000 
tons. In India, where Krupp is helping 
construct a $178 million steel-producing 
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center at Rourkela, including 100,000 one- 
family houses for workers, he personally 
solved a major problem by suggesting a 
practical road-haulage technique for trans- 
porting heavy equipment from Calcutta. 
Next month Krupp will go to Canada to 
meet Cleveland Financier Cyrus Eaton to 
discuss the development of a large iron- 
ore deposit in Ungava, Quebec, will don 
prospector’s apparel to inspect the site. 

Krupp engineers are also in Russia dis- 
cussing details of a $3,000,000 synthetic- 
fiber and chemical plant now on Krupp’s 
order books. In Greece the firm is build- 
ing a $23 million oil refinery near Athens, 
is interested in setting up a steel plant to 
tap Greece's rich ore deposits. Kruppmen 
are at work on yet another steel plant in 
Pakistan. Other projects, from bridges 
to whole new industrial areas, are being 
pushed in Spain, Thailand, Bolivia, South 
Africa, Indonesia. 

Gardens & Statues. Krupp’s amazing 
comeback symbolizes the thrust, deter- 
minati : and vigor that have made West 
Germany one of the most prosperous na- 
tions in Europe, industrially the world’s 
fourth most powerful. The energy and in- 
genuity of German industry has more 
than doubled the country’s industrial pro- 
duction since 1950. Last year Germany 
manufactured more than 1,000,000 trucks 
and autos, became the world’s second 
largest automaker. Steel output reached 
2,000,000 tons a month for the first time, 
exceeding that of Hitler’s Reich in 1938 
and pushing Germany into first place in 
Europe, third in the world. Since 1951, 
Germany has jumped from fourth to sec- 
ond place in shipbuilding. Thanks to huge 
exports of $7.5 billion last year, gold and 
foreign-exchange reserves total $4.6 bil- 
lion, more than triple West Germany's 
1953 reserve and half again as much as 
the reserves of the entire sterling area, 

Germany’s unemployment rate is one 





of the world’s lowest, and its workers’ 
wages are up 60% over 1950 levels, 40% 
over 1953. Last year workers bought 157,- 
ooo new cars (v. 98.400 in 1955), plus 
127,000 scooters and motorcycles. Food 
stores are jammed with goods; meat con- 
sumption is up 30% over 1950. This sum- 
mer German tourists are traveling around 
Europe in record numbers, flashing hard 
currency with an abandon once reserved 
for Americans. 

Part of the secret of West Germany’s 
industrial recovery is the climate of free 
enterprise created by Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard. He has also pushed tax 
concessions and government-backed cred- 
its for exports, trimmed away many of 
the restrictions that plague business in 
other European countries. Today, 90% 
of all the goods flowing into West Ger- 
many from the dollar area have no import 
quotas v. 67° three years ago. Although 
there are some limits on foreign invest- 
ment by German businessmen, they are so 
high as to be almost meaningless. 

German industry has responded with a 
dedicated drive for new markets that ex- 
tends to the smallest details. One big 
West German steel company happily com- 
plied with a Turkish nabob’s request to 
redesign a rock garden in his backyard, as 
a result won a $1,000,000 contract to 
modernize a cement plant. Krupp engi- 
neers snapped up the job of erecting a 
statue of King Rameses in one of Cairo’s 
main squares for Nasser’s government, 
aware that the small contract would be 
excellent publicity for the firm. Germans 
are Hans-on-the-spot with parts and serv- 
icing, often neglected by U.S. and other 
firms. When German salesmen went to 





A.rrep Krupp 
From stupid to great. 
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Mexico City after the war, they took with 
them spare parts for machinery that the 
Mexicans had bought in rg900,. From Kat- 
mandu to Kansas City, German salesmen 
never stop in their search for new markets, 
new opportunities. While the Englishman 
from Sheffield is knocking off for a gin on 
the terrace of a hotel in Nairobi or New 
Delhi, the German from Essen is in his 
room pecking out orders on a typewriter. 
Last year he and his countrymen pecked 
out a record $7.5 billion in exports. 

Kings of the Ruhrgebiet. Thousands 
of small- and middle-sized industrialists 
have contributed to West Germany’s 
economic revival—the cutlery makers of 
Solingen, the locksmiths of Velbert, the 
china makers of Bavaria. But the vast 
might of Germany’s economic resurgence 
is wielded by the kings of the Rusdrgebiet, 
the 2,000-square-mile, teardrop-shaped 
patch of land along the Ruhr River that 
shelters Europe's tightest concentration 
of industry. Many of the Ruhrgebiet’s 
cities have tripled in size since the war. 
Though it occupies only 2% of the West 
German area, the Ruhrgebiet employs 
10% of the nation’s labor force, has al- 
most a third of the industrial plants, pro- 
duces 90% of the hard coal. From behind 
the rolling green hills that border the 
Ruhr River thrust the stark, black smoke- 
stacks of such industrial giants as Man- 
nesmann, Germany’s biggest industrial 
complex and the world’s largest steel-tube 
producer; DEMAG, which has produced 
furnaces that turn out 3,700,000 tons of 
steel a year all over the world; and 
Kléckner, which once sold the nails from 
its war-ruined factories to feed its work- 
ers, now produces 2,000,000 tons of steel 
and 5,300,000 tons of coal yearly. 
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Of all the kings of the Ruhrgebiet, the 
heads of the 146-year-old House of Krupp 
have long been the most prominent and 
most powerful. Kaiser Wilhelm I called 
the company a “national institution.” It 
was courted by Bismarck, the Kaisers and 
Hitler. Though its role in arms-making 
has linked it before the world with the 
evils of German militarism, it built its 
empire largely on such products as loco- 
motives and industrial machinery. Krupp 
still uses as its trademark a pattern of 
three superimposed wheels. 
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Father's Dream. The Krupp dynasty 
was started by a young Essen merchant 
named Friedrich Krupp, who switched to 
making steel when Napoleon's blockade 
of England cut the Continent off from 
supplies of high-quality British steel. 
Friedrich died a failure at 40, leaving his 
14-year-old son Alfred the company 
name, a rundown factory and an obsessive 
devotion to steel. Though his relatives 
called him “stupid” for following his fa- 
ther’s dream, Alfred started at 15 to learn 
to produce high-quality steel. He went to 
England under an assumed name to 
study British methods, in young manhood 
rebuilt his factory, soon had orders pour- 
ing in from all over the world. 

He built up his firm by producing steel 
rails and the first seamless steel train tires 
for the railroads that were pushing across 
Europe and the American West. Krupp 
also turned out steel cannon, but for many 
years had little success in selling them 
until German militarists finally awoke to 
the fact that the new cannon were easier 
to load and more accurate and durable 
than the traditional bronze models. With 
Krupp cannon, Prussia defeated Austria 
in 1866 and France in 1871. By 1887 
Krupp had sold 24,567 big guns to 21 


nations. Alfred Krupp became known in 
Essen as “Alfred the Great” and abroad 
as the “Cannon King.” 


Alfred bought coal and ore mines in 
Germany and Spain, built power, gas and 
water plants and his own fleet of ships. 
Above the smoke and soot of the Rusr- 
gebiet, overlooking his busy factories, he 
built Villa Hiigel, a monstrous, boxlike 
pile made of stone and steel because Al- 
fred feared fire. There he entertained the 
royalty and dignitaries who streamed to 
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Essen to pay tribute to his genius. When 
he died in 1887. the Kaiser sent a special 
deputy. and messages of condolence 
poured in from all over the world. 
Wedding Right. Alired’s eldest son, 
Friedrich Alfred, did not like either busi- 
ness or steel, spent most of his time pok- 
ing through zoological books in his Capri 
home. Yet the Krupp company had built 
up such momentum that in the 15 years 
of Friedrich Alfred's reign the number of 
Krupp workers rose to 43.000, the huge 
steel foundry at Rheinhausen was built. 
and all high-quality steel plates in Ger- 
many came to be called Arupp-Panzer. 
Four years after his death in 1902, Fried- 
rich Alfred’s daughter and only child, 
Bertha, married a Prussian counselor to 
the Vatican named Gustav von Bohlen 
und Halbach.* Before he left Villa Hiigel 
on the day after the wedding, Kaiser Wil- 
helm II issued an imperial edict giving 





Gustav in jail for seven months. By the 
time Hitler came to power in 1933. the 
firm had built itself up again by produc- 
ing a steady flow of peacetime goods. It 
had also violated the Versailles Treaty by 
secretly carrying on armaments research, 
producing small quantities of tanks, guns, 
even submarines. Gustav von Bohlen early 
became a backer of Adolph Hitler, soon 
began producing a flood of arms at Hit- 
ler’s behest. joined the Nazi Party in 
1939. During World War II Krupp once 
more became Germany’s chief source of 
armament, employing more than 160,000 
workers. To the growing list of famed 
Krupp guns it added the “Big Gustav.” 
which shelled Sevastopol. and the versa- 
tile “SS.” the gun most respected by Al- 
lied soldiers. 

OF to Jail. In 1943 Allied bombers 
started the rain of bombs on Krupp’s 
Essen plant that eventually destroyed a 
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Above the smoking factories, no laughter or shouting. 


Gustav and any male descendants who in- 
herited the Krupp properties the right to 
use the Krupp name. 

Gustav bought new iron-ore mines and 
coal mines, built bigger presses and mills. 
When World War I broke out, Krupp was 
the biggest industrial firm on the Conti- 
nent, with 82,500 workers. During the 
war Krupp built the Big Bertha, the 42- 
centimeter mortar that smashed the Liége 
forts and cleared the way for the German 
advance into Belgium and France. Its 
name was also applied later by newspaper- 
men to the German gun that shelled Paris 
from 75 miles away. 

After the German armies were driven 
back. the victorious Allies chopped off 
half of Krupp’s steelmaking capacity. 
carried the equipment away, destroyed 
2,000,000 machines and tools. But they 
could not destroy the spirit of Krupp’s 
workers, who halted the dismantling proc- 
ess by going on strike during the French 
occupation. Furious, the French threw 


A distant relative of U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines and former Ambassador to Moscow 
Charles E, ("Chip") Bohlen, whose 
grandfather = and grandfather were 
brothers 
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third of it. That same year the aging. 
ailing Gustav got Hitler to declare legal 
the famed Lex Krupp, giving the Krupps 
the privilege henceforth to name one suc- 
cessor as the sole owner of the empire. He 
would arrange substantial allowances for 
the rest of the family, among whom stock 
had previously been split. Gustav stepped 
down, and Alfried, a sensitive, retiring 
young man, became ruler of the vast 
Krupp holdings. For the rest of the war, he 
left most of the company's operations in 
the hands of its directors. 

When U.S. troops rolled up to Villa 
Hiigel in 1945. Alfried Krupp came down- 
stairs, protesting (in English) that he was 
merely a businessman. The Americans dis- 
agreed. He was bundled into a jeep and 
driven off through the  rubble-strewn 
streets to be interrogated. 

Gustav escaped trial when a medical 
examination proved him senile (he died 
in 1950), but the temper of the times 
demanded a Krupp in the dock. Though 
both the British and Russians declined to 
try Alfried. he and eleven directors were 
put on trial before a U.S. court at Niirn- 
berg. were convicted of plundering the 
industries of conquered countries and ex- 


ploiting slave labor. Alfried was sen- 
tenced to twelve years in prison and 
forced to forfeit his property. the only 
property seizure of the war crime trials; 
his directors got sentences ranging from 
two to twelve years. The head of the 
Krupp empire went off to Landsberg pris- 
on, where he washed dishes, did laundry, 
worked in a blacksmith shop (one prod- 
uct: a crucifix for the prison chapel), and 
ordered his days to the sound of the 
bugle and whistle. 

Orderly & Properly. There was noth- 
ing in Alfried Krupp’s sheltered life to 
prepare him for this ordeal. The first of 
Gustav's and Bertha’s eight children, he 
grew up in an atmosphere suggestive of 
Novelist Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II was his godfather. 
Young Alfried’s world centered around 
Villa Hiigel, which was not only a well- 
regulated German household to its inhab- 
itants but the focus of social life for the 
Ruhr. The children saw little of their 
parents or other children, spent most of 
their time in the care of teachers and 
servants. Once a day, from exactly 5 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., they were summoned to play 
with father—whether they wanted to or 
not. “We never fought nor laughed loud 
nor shouted.” says Krupp. “Everything 
had to be orderly and properly done.” 

Alfried was ten when he first went 
through a Krupp steel plant. At 17 he 
graduated with high grades from the near- 
by Bredeney Realgymnasium, a month 
later started work as an apprentice at the 
Krupp works in Essen. He had to leave 
Villa Hiigel on his motor bike at 6 a.m. 
to get to the shop in time, once had his 
name put up on the plant’s “lazy list” 
for being late. After his father decided 
that he should study steelmaking, he was 
shipped off to the Munich Polvtechnikum 

his first departure from home—later 
finished up at Aachen, Germany's tough- 
est technical college. In 1936 he entered 
the firm as a deputy director and in 1938, 
according to Niirnberg trial records, joined 
the Nazi Party. That same year he en- 
tered Krupp’s artillery-construction divi- 
sion, where he directed the design, sale 
and development of weapons until 1943, 
flying throughout Europe to inspect plants 
in Nazi-occupied territory. 

Kruppiaoner Spirit. Krupp was confi- 
dent trom the first that his prison sen- 
tence would be reduced. In 1951, having 
made an investigation of Krupp’s war 
guilt, U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many John J. McCloy commuted the 
sentences of Alfried and his directors to 
time already served. Said Lawyer Me- 
Cloy: “I can find no personal guilt in 
Defendant Krupp. based upon the charges 
in this case. sufficient to distinguish him 
above all others sentenced by the Niirn- 
berg courts.” He therefore ordered 
Krupp’s property returned to him, though 
Krupp later had to sign the Mehlen Ac- 
cord which split up his empire. On a fog- 
gy February morning, after six years in 
prison, Krupp walked forth from Lands- 
berg prison, went off with brother Ber- 
thold to a champagne breakfast in a near- 
by hotel. Said he to correspondents: “I 
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LEADING COMPANIES EVERYWHERE ARE ADOPTING COPYFLEX ONE-WRITING METHOD! 


xe 
Above: J. H. O'Connor, office manager of The Bristol 


Company, saves his company thousands of doliars 
annually with Copyfiex one-writing system. 





The Bristol Company Slashes Clerical Time 
and Cost 85% on Order-Invoice Operation! 


The Socket Screw Division of The Bristol Company, 
manufacturers of the most complete line of socket screws 
on the market, has virtually eliminated all clerical work 
on its extensive order-invoice operation, Alert office man- 
ager J. H. O’Connor has done it with a revolutionary 
one-writing system made possible by Copyflex copying. 
All items to be ordered by distributors from Bristol are 
preprinted on prepriced translucent forms. Distributors 
pencil in quantities desired and send originals of orders 
to Bristol. Copyflex copies, mechanically produced from 
the originals without further writing, serve as packing 
lists, shipping labels, order acknowledgements. Extensions 
are then made on the original order and additional 
Copyflex copies run off for use as invoices. 
How Bristol has eliminated costly, time-consuming cler- 
ical copying and proofreading with Copyflex can be 
shown by Bristol’s own Time Study: 

Conventional System 

One-Order-Invoice) 
Checking and Pricing Distributor Purchase Order...15 minutes 
Preparation of Order Invoice .... 45 minutes 

Totals ...60 minutes 

the U.S. 


BRUNING ) ®: 
Copylex 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


In Conade: Chorles Bruning Co. (Canode) tid., 105 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


Copyfiex System 
(One-Order- invoice) 
0 minutes 
8 minutes 
8 minutes 


Offices in 
38 Cities of 


Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 
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The savings made by Bristol can be projected to almost 
any paperwork operation in your business whether it’s 
accounting, purchasing-receiving, or production control. 
Copyfiex is the superior, modern copying process—clean, 
odorless, and economical. Letter-size Copyflex copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials. Copyflex will fit 
readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today! 
You'll be glad you did! 


Copyfiex Desk Top 
Model 110 copies 
originals 11° wide 
by any tength, 
makes up to 300 
letter-size copies 
per hour. Only 
$555. Other 
models available 
to copy originals 
up to 54” wide. 














Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 81-A 

4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 

Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 
machines. 

Nome ‘ Title 

Company___ — 
Address = 
| ____ County State 








In all the major tournaments of '56 
and °57 (to date) more amateurs 
played Titleist than all the other 
balls combined! 

No other ball has ever established 
such a record in recent times. 

Check it at your own club. You'll 
probably find your low handicap 
players confirm the choice of the 


leaders. Then play Titleist yourself 


and you'll see why. 

Ask your Pro which Titleist is best 
for you. Ask him, too, about Acushnet 
putters, gloves and head covers. 


hope it will never be necessary to pro- 
duce arms again.” 

He began rebuilding the Krupp empire 
as soon as he was permitted to return to 
his Essen headquarters. To finance the 
comeback, he dug out the firm’s accumu- 
lated deposits from still-existing bank ac- 
counts, borrowed upwards of $17 million 
from commercial banks, used the $2,600,- 
ooo that he (and each of his brothers and 
sisters) got from the Allied sale of Krupp 
properties. With the help of this capital 
and generous tax write-offs from the West 
German government, Krupp had spent 
some $40 million in plant rebuilding by 
1955. Since 1954, the firm has been mak- 
ing a profit. 

The road back was not entirely rocky. 
Since 40% of the plant remaining after 
| Allied bombings had been dismantled and 
shipped all over Europe, the Krupp firm 
was able to rebuild with modern equip- 
ment that produced faster, better and 
more cheaply than its old equipment, 
then being used by the British, French 
and Russians. Even more important were 
the thousands of Krupp workers whose 
loyalty to the firm drove them to frenzied 
efforts to rebuild. This “Kruppianer spir- 
it” was the fruit of a cradle-to-grave 
system of social security started by the 
company more than 100 years ago. Now 
it owns housing space for 12,000 families, 
builds new houses at the rate of 500 a 
year. For nearly every active Krupp work- 
er, there is a retired worker drawing a 
healthy company pension. Krupp runs a 
hospital for its workers, maintains thea- 
ters, sports grounds, clubs, even oper- 
| ates its own food stores to force down 
the price of food for workers. Though 
unionized, Firma Fried. Krupp has never 
had a company strike. 

Circus Manager. To help him in the 
task of reconstruction, Alfried Krupp 
picked a deputy in startling contrast to 
himself and his tradition. “When I came 
back from prison,” says he, “we had be- 
come a machinery and trading company, 
deprived of our traditional steelmaking 
role. We needed new blood, a new ap- 
proach, a fresh policy. I decided we should 
start looking for a man who did not know 
steel.” Krupp found his man in 4o0-year- 
old Berthold Beitz, the breezy general 
director of the Iduna-Germania Insurance 
Co., who had boosted his company from 
16th to third place in postwar Germany. 
Krupp met Beitz through a mutual friend 
studied him carefully for months before 
finally asking him to become Krupp’s gen- 
eral director. Said Beitz: “I thought the 
Krupps were trying to borrow some mon- 
ey from my company, and he was too 
shy to mention it.” 

Krupp’s choice proved to be a shrewd 
one. Beitz is typical of a new group of 
bright young executives who are taking 

| over the reins of West German industry 
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GULF BALLS 


Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


long experience, bypassing tradition in 
favor of aggressive, hard-driving methods. 
Beitz alienated many an old Kruppianer 
with just such methods (he shocked work- 
ers by asking to be called Beitz instead of 
| Herr Generaldirektor), earned the nick- 





Arnot Krupp 
Heir to a name and an empire. 


name “the American” for his breezy ways 
and love of jazz. But he fired up the 
conservative management, tightened up 
the firm's operations, soon had Krupp 
humming with new energy. “I am a circus 
manager,” says Beitz, “and I must crack 
the whip. Action—action right now—is 
what we must have.” 

Sailing & Skat. Alfried Krupp leaves 
the day-to-day direction of his empire to 
Beitz, who has learned to anticipate his 
boss's wishes so well that he rarely both- 
ers him with anything but major prob- 
lems. Krupp himself rarely issues outright 
commands; he simply makes suggestions, 
seldom overrules his directors. When he 
does, his decision is not questioned. 

Alfried Krupp’s private life is far re- 
moved from the pomp and circumstance 
of his position. A lonely man who has 
few personal friends, does not attend any 
church, he long ago moved out of Villa 
Hiigel, now lives alone in his 15-room 
house near by. His first marriage to once- 
divorced Anneliese Bahr, daughter of 
prominent manufacturer, ended after four 
years in 1941, when his father, who had 
opposed the marriage, threatened to dis- 
inherit him. The son by the marriage, 
Arndt, 19, is studying in Switzerland, 
expected to succeed his father as head 
of Krupp (though Alfried can designate 
any Krupp he wishes). After his re- 
lease from prison, Alfried married thrice- 
divorced Vera von Hossenfeldt, a long- 
time friend who had lived in the U.S. 
during the war. Vera described Alfried as 
“the only man I ever loved,” but she 
divorced him four years later and re- 
turned to the U.S., where she now lives 
on a 400,000-acre ranch in Nevada. 

Aside from sports cars (he has two) 
and photography, Krupp’s chief recrea- 
tion is his 66-ft. schooner Germania V, 
on which he cruises for one or two months 
a year. Krupp also likes to play skat— 
at one-tenth of a pfennig a point. 
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Big Gamble. Alfried Krupp’s big gam- 
ble is one that he hopes will win him re- 
unification of his divided empire. Though 
the five-year term for selling his separated 
properties is up next March, he has shown 
little hurry to sell, has so far disposed of 
only two coal mines. If sales on “reasona- 
ble terms” cannot be made in time 
(and no German firm would interfere in 
Krupp’s personal problem by bidding on 
the properties), regulations permit Krupp 
one-year extensions. Alfried Krupp would 
rather not take advantage of this tem- 
porary escape clause; instead, he is hoping 
that the Allies will annul the sales agree- 
ment and leave Krupp with all its empire. 
For three years, General Manager Beitz, 
who chafes at Alfried’s moderate ap- 
proach, has been badgering Bonn officials, 
nagged the U.S. State Department, whee- 
died British officialdom in hope of having 
the Mehlen Accord canceled. Last Febru- 
ary Chancellor Adenauer finally wrote to 
the British, French and Americans asking 
for its reconsideration. So far, there has 
been no formal response, and the U.S. 
State Department is not sympathetic to 
a change in the accord now. 

Alfried Krupp is confident that the 
climate will change: he has already seen 
the extent which the cold war has 
softened earlier attitudes against German 
industrial concentration. In many 
deconcentration has been allowed to be- 
come only a paper fiction; e.g., Friedrich 
Flick’s steel combine “sold” one steel mill 
to Flick’s sons. Though Krupp keeps a 
close watch on his separated assets (Beitz 
sometimes calls the companies’ managers 
in for reports), he has made no big move 
toward secret reconcentration. Alfried 
Krupp could legally sell his coal and steel 
holdings in Germany and invest the pro- 
ceeds of the sale in plants just across the 
border in France or Luxembourg. But he 
refuses to take the loophole. Says he 
“We have a moral obligation, and | will 
not look for escapes. 

Guns & Reality. Meanwhile, Firma 
Fried. Krupp is pushing ahead into new 
areas, expanding production at home. It 
is scouting for new ore supplies for the 
separated Rheinhausen steel plant, build- 
ing its own fleet of ore boats—examples 
of confidence that the Krupp empire will 
soon be united again. 

Krupp still hopes never to make guns 
again, but Alfried Krupp likes tell 
friends, with half-concealed amusement 
of the irony of his situation. After the 
war, the Allies were rock-firm in their 
pronouncement that Krupp would never 
again be allowed to make munitions; now, 
the U.S. and Great Britain would like 
Krupp to resume making war matériel so 
that Germany can carry its share in 
NATO. “Why in the world,” says Ber- 
thold Beitz, “would we want to produce 
guns? Look at our orders for peacetime 
goods. Besides, what war is going to be 
fought with guns anyway?" Would Krupp 
produce armaments if pressed to do so by 
Bonn or NATO? Says Alfried Krupp 
“That is difficult. I suppose that under 
certain conditions we would. We must 
not forget reality.” 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a@ solicitation of an ojfer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Twenty- Year 5% Debentures Due 1977 


Due August 15, 1977 
















Dated August 15, 1957 
Interest payable each February 15 and dugust 1b 


Price 97 42% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 


signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 





DILLON, READ & COAINC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO, 





BLYTH & CO.,INC. DREXEL & CO, EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO, 














GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
! 


corporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 










STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 





SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
















WHITE, WELD & CO, 


dudsust 7, 19457 





in the nation’s capital 
one newspaper has 





now won 222 awards 
for journalistic 
excellence . . . 
including 5 

Pulitzer Prizes 


425,000 Sun 
390,000 dail 


Read by 136,000 more families 
on Sunday and 131,000 more daily 
than any other Washington newspaper 
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Ambassador from 
New Jersey... 


Our executives devote a great part of their time to 
visiting companies planning to locate in New Jersey. 


They are able to help them in two important ways— 
with the intimate knowledge of New Jersey and New 
Jerseyans that this 145-year old institution has, and 
with the complete banking services of one of America’s 


largest banks. 


If you would like one of them to call on you, 
please write our Business Development Department. 


The 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 
OF 
810 Broad St 
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Wonderfully good, here is ONE wine 
everybody likes... easy to serve, goes 
with everything. America's first—and 
America’s favorite vin rosé. 


California 


GRENACHE ROSE 


FREE — Quorterly News on wines and recipes, 
Write Almadén Vineyords, P.O. Box 906 
los Gatos, Colifornia 
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You'll enjoy the 
delightfully cool 
and attractive 
air-conditioned 
guest rooms and 
restavrants at 
this famous hotel. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
A Hilton Hotel 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 













MILESTONES 


| 
| Born. To Elizabeth Taylor, 25, beaute- 





ous London-born cinemactress (Elephant 
and Mike Todd, 50, sled- 
jawed promoter-producer (Around the 
World in 80 Days); a daughter, their 
first child (her third, his second); in Man- 
hattan. Name: Elizabeth (Liza) Frances. 
Weight: 4 lbs. 14 oz. 


Walk, Giant) 


Born. To Donald Eugene (Gene) Con- 
ley, 26, gangly (6 ft. 8 in.), ace Milwau- 
and Kathryn Conley, 

25: their second daughter, third child; in 
Milwaukee. Name: Susan Kelly. Weight: 


7 lbs. g oz. 


kee Braves pitcher 


veter- 
Sepa- 


Married. Margaret Leighton, 35 
an British star of stage (the Old Vic 
rate Tables) and screen (The 
Husband); and Laurence Harvey, 28 
Lithuanian-born, dark-haired British cine- 
mactor (J Am a Camera, Romeo and Ju- 
liet), who was named as corespondent in 
her 1955 divorce from Publisher Max Rein- 
hardt; she for the second time, he for the 
first; in Gibraltar. 


Constant 


Married. Pablo Casals, 80, famed ex- 
patriate Spanish cellist; and Martita Mon- 
tahez, 20, of Puerto Rico, his fourth wife 
and his student for the past three years; 
in San Juan, P.R. 


Died. Oliver Norvell (“Babe”) Hardy, 
65, chubby, splenetic half of the insepara- 
ble team of Laurel & Hardy, who churned 
out (1927-45) about 300 silent and talkie 
| slapstick films (Babes in Toyland, Way 
Out West, The Devil's Brother, Block- 
heads ); of the effects of a paralytic stroke 
he had in September, 1956; in North Hol- 
lywood, Georgia-born, bulbous Ollie sang 
on showboats while studying law, eventu- 
ally wended his way via vaudeville villain- 
ry to Hollywood where he met (1919) 
skinny, sad-eyed Stan Laurel, onetime un- 
derstudy to Charlie Chaplin. Two of Amer- 
ica’s few genuinely creative comedians, in- 
terested more, as Hardy once said, in 
| “human appeal” than in “straight clown- 
| ish antics,” they teamed up in 1927, and 
as bumblingly chivalrous misfits strove 
ineffectually to solve hopeless problems 
(e.g., while struggling to get a grand piano 
over a narrow suspension bridge across a 
horrifying chasm between two Alpine 
peaks, they would encounter, midway, a 
gorilla). Hardy was the master of mime 
and the bowler-bouncing double-take, and, 
faced with Laurel’s witless works, the 
withering glare. But it was brink-of-tears 

Laurel (who has also suffered a stroke) 
who somehow, always looking miserable, 
saved them. 


Died. Frederick George Novy, M.D., 
92, famed bacteriologist and faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Michigan from 
1886 to 1935, dean of the medical school 
1930-35, who studied in Europe under 
Robert Koch and Louis Pasteur, in 1888 

| helped establish the first U.S. bacteriologi- 
| cal laboratory; in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Can you answer 
these questions 
ahout taxes ? 


Q: Do you pay taxes in your elec- 
tric bill? 


A: Yes. In fact, about 23¢ out of 
every dollar on the average family 
electric bill goes for taxes. 


Q: Does everyone pay this much 
tax in his electric bill? 


A: No. Several million American 
families and businesses pay a far 
smaller tax—only a fraction of the 
tax you and most people pay. 


Q: Who are these “privileged” 
people? 
A: People who get electricity from 


federal government electric systems. 


Q: Why don’t they pay the same 
taxes you pay? 










A: A strange twist in federal law ex- 
empts them from paying most of the 
taxes in electric bills that you pay 
because they get their electricity from 
federal electric systems. 


Q: isn’t that unfair? Shouldn't 
every American pay his fair share 
of taxes? 


A: Yes. American standards of fair 
play call for each citizen to pay his 
fair share of taxes. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


- *Company names on request through this magazine 
aq 0) 
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The New Pictures 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
(20th Century-Fox) easily slides home as 
the year’s most hilarious movie. It will 
vastly amuse, if not stupefy, all who 
adore or detest television and the institu 
tion of advertising. Bearing virtually no 
kinship to George Axelrod’s play of the 
same name, this Success, a happy direct 
descendant of custard-pie slapstick, is one 
of the silliest strings of sight-and-sound 
gags ever to jounce through the sober 
inhibitions of staid latter-day Hollywood. 
Producer-Director-Writer Frank Tashlin, 
a onetime Disney cartoonist and sketch- 
ing fabulist (The Bear That Wasn’t), 
plays the yarn strictly for laughs. 

From the moment it unveils its mock- 
hero, Rock Hunter (Tony Randall), en- 
sconced side-screen as a one-man band 
in a spoof of the awe-struck music that 
always accompanies the searchlights in- 
troducing a Fox movie, Success is ob- 
viously in merry contempt of all that is 
sacred. The ensuing titles compete hope- 
lessly with a series of TV commercials 
totally irrelevant, but so distractingly 
zany that nobody will pay the least atten- 
tion to the screen credits. Success roars 
onward, steadily more outrageous, shame- 
lessly promoting forthcoming Fox movies 
(Peyton Place, Kiss Them for Me) and 
donating scads of free ad space to Trans 
World Airlines. This seems very obnox- 
ious until it grows clear that Tashlin 
is shrewdly snickering at TV's own an- 
noying tradition of the gratuitous plug 
(“Yessiree, made it to this here studio 
on time again today—good old Minute 
Minder watches . . .’’). 

Tashlin’s story is a fable of Madison 
Avenue; Rock Hunter's success in making 
Stay-Put Lipstick, his ad agency's biggest 





RANDALL & MANSFIELD 
Too much of good things. 
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account, stay put. Hunter’s own dream 
to rise from his untouchable 
caste as TV commercial writer to posses- 
sion of his own jewel-encrusted key to 
the executives’ washroom. This glorious 
consummation (duly sanctified by a heav- 
enly choir on the sound track) is realized 
through Rita Marlowe ( Jayne Mansfield), 
a squealing movie siren noted for her “oh- 
so-kissable lips” and her favorite boast 
(“All my lovers and I are just friends!"). 
In getting Jayne’s product endorsement 
in the bag, Rock is nearly bagged by her, 
almost sandbagged by his fiancée ( Betsy 
Drake), almost pulverized by Jayne's 
tree-swinging steady frame (Biceps Boy 
Mickey Hargitay). As “the biggest thing 
since chlorophyll,” Hunter is soon glori- 
fied as the agency's president. He is as- 
sured by his predecessor (John Williams): 
“Success will fit you like a shroud!” 

Success has a universal touch that an 
army of market researchers could not 
improve on. Its humor dashes unpuffing 
from varnished vulgarity (Jayne is the 
“titular head” of a fictitious film outfit) 
to national institutions (Groucho Marx 
materializes as Jayne’s first love). Actress 
Mansfield, a comic genius whenever she 
plays Jayne Mansfield, slithers into the 
skintight role of Jayne Manstield, If the 
fun bogs slightly and if some of the gags 
have family reunions in the end, Director 
Tashlin may be forgiven for too-muching 
his good thing. Hollywood has every right 
to try beating its rival’s antennas with 
TV’s own fallen torch. 


ol success 





Pickup Alley (Columbia) is a corpse- 
strewn trail blazed by Trevor Howard 
a masterful international dope smuggler 
for the guidance of Victor Mature, a 
dopey sleuth inexplicably praised by his 
Narcotics Division chief as “the best man 
we've got.” To make himself even easier 
to follow, Howard drags along with him 
a red herring called Anita Ekberg. And 
he goes on a real Crook’s Tour—from 
Manhattan to a kaleidoscopic blur of bars, 
boudoirs and bawdy hotels in London 
Rome, Naples and Athens—all genuine- 
location stuff, reeled off at such a frenzied 
pace that it rouses longings for the good 
old days when movies were more leisurely 
and made in Hollywood. 

Though Mature’s delay in spotting 
Smuggler Howard is mildly excusable 
(until the last reel, he doesn’t know what 
Howard looks like), his tunnel vision in 
losing Anita's high-heeled trail is like 
getting lost on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. Teamed up with a big array of 
foreign flatfeet to perform his mission 
Mature grandstands it like a one-man 
beachhead in dodging the stilettos of a 
murderous band of toughs who jump him 
in a sleazy Roman hotel. This Donny- 
brook provokes the most sensible twist 
of the entire plot: a Roman police cap- 
tain, Mature’s own colleague. orders him 
tossed into a cell in protective custody. 
The cop's undebatable reasoning: crimi- 
nals are a much greater menace to Mature 


ExsBerG & MATURE 
Cold on a hot trail. 


than he is to them. If only bungling Vic 
had been kept safe in the pokey, Villain 
Howard and his spectacular doxy Anita 
would doubtless have been brought to 
justice several reels sooner. 


Current & CHoice 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Time, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony; 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth, 
Jack Lemmon (Time, July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A nauseous 
whiff of the rat-tat-tattling of a megalo- 
maniacal Broadway columnist and _ his 
fawning hatchetman: with Burt Lancas- 
ter and Tony Curtis cracking whiplash 
dialogue (Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling 
battle of minds in which the right to 
trial (and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Rose, 
Actor Henry Fonda (Tie, April 29). 

The Strange One. From Calder Wil- 
lingham’s novel (End As a Man)—a slick 
sadistic thriller about a Southern military 
academy and a notable film debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. A relentless glimpse of 
the Korean war, directed with restraint 
by Anthony Mann, but hitting every 
theater seat with the shock of a grenade 
in a foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo 
Ray (Tie, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry and Actor 
Anthony Perkins tangling in a_ red-hot 
biographic inning with the troubled career 
of Red Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall (Tie, 
March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. A good movie 
about Charles A. Lindbergh's great flight 
from New York to Paris; with James 
Stewart (Time, March 4). 
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Today, Bemis is much more than 
engineering and everyday experience . 
ucts that lie far afield from ‘ 


te 


SPACE “PACK AGE’ —FLEXIBLE! Want a 
door? Want a wall? This way you have 
both! Bemis TransWall (for industrial 
and commercial use) or Bemiswall (for 
churches, schools, hospitals and homes) 
functions as either ! Fire-resistant. Light. 
Long-lived. Trouble-free, of course. And 
they cost up to 40% less—a typical sav- 
ing with Bemis flexible “‘packaging.”’ 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 
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BEMIS flexible packaging can help you with that, too! 


AIR ““PACKAGE’’—FLEXIBLEI Because 
little things can mean a lot underground, 
Bemis added the extra values of lightness 
and visibility to mine and ventilation 
tubing. Now, one man easily carries 100 


feet of Nyprene Flexipipe . . . Safety 
Yellow warns off possible punctures in 
dark areas. Could Bemis flerible engineer- 
ing help you in your business? Write! 


‘a bagmaker.” Flexibility of ideas... research, 
. . have brought diversification into prod- 
‘packaging” in the usual sense. 








Sy 


VACUUM CLEANER for Air and Space — 
flexible! Workers’ lungs, industrial plants 
—whole neighborhoods— are cleaner be- 
cause of the Bemis Dust Collector Tubes 
shown above. The air-filtering units for 
the dust-collecting equipment used 
by many industries, they are yet 
another example of Bemis’ versatility of 
experience, flexibility of manufacture. 





Bemis may already be making the better package you need. 
Write to: Product Development, 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Conversations with a Donkey 


PLaterO AND | (218 pp.}—Juan Ramdn 
Jiménez, translated by Eloise Roach— 
University of Texas ($3.75). 

Piatero ano | (159 pp.}—Juan Ramédn 
Jiménez, translated by William and 
Mary Roberts—Duschnes ($3.75). 


When Juan Ramén Jiménez won the 
1956 Nobel Prize for literature (Tre, 
Nov. 5, 1956), most Americans hearing 
the news wondered who on earth he was. 
The greatest living poet of the Spanish- 
speaking world had hardly been translated 
into English, and, except for students of 
Spanish literature, even the literarily en- 
lightened only vaguely knew his name 
from anthologies. In Spain Poet Jiménez 
had kept aloof from political life, in 1936 
had exiled himself to America, eventually 
settling in Puerto Rico. Now one of his 
most memorable works is available to U. 
readers, largely thanks to a teacher of 
Spanish and French in the Stephen F. 
Austin High School in Austin, Texas. 

Tenuous Transition. More than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Eloise Roach fell in 
love with Poet Jiménez’ best-loved book, 
Platero and I, determined to translate it. 
Many experts in Spanish literature (in- 
cluding Jiménez himself and his late wife ), 
thought that the book’s 138 prose poems 
were too delicate to make the transition to 
English. But in 1935 Teacher Roach trav- 
eled to Madrid and begged the shy, ailing 
Jiménez to look at the beginning she had 
made. ting on a couch together, the 
poet and his wife began to read. The 
translation, recalls Teacher Roach, moved 
them to tears. She finished her work, but 
then could not find a publisher willing to 
take a chance on so special an item. Not 
until Poet Jiménez won his Nobel Prize 
did Translator Roach get her publishing 
break. In the meantime, Professor William 
Roberts of Nashville's Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and his wife Mary had translated 
about three-quarters of the book and 
found a British publisher. The Roach 
translation holds two solid advantages: 
completeness and literary distinction. 

Who is Platero? He “is a small donkey, 
a soft, hairy donkey: so soft to the touch 
that he might be said to be made of 
cotton, with no bones. Only the jet mir- 
rors of his eyes are hard like two black 
crystal scarabs.” He is the constant com- 
panion of Poet Jiménez as he walks along 
the streets of his Andalusian town of Mo- 
guer and revels in the beauties of the dra- 
matic Spanish landscape that surrounds it. 
Sickly and reserved, Jiménez talks to Pla- 
tero. pours out his poetic cries of delight 
and despair as he witnesses the beauties of 
nature and groans at the human condition. 

In form, the book follows the cycle of 
the year, and Jiménez is at his best when 
he evokes the look, the sound, the colors 
of each passing season. Before he finishes, 
he has sketched for Platero and the reader 
a charming and shrewd picture of Spanish 
life that has the delicacy of a pure lyric, 
the relentless candor of a reel of film. At 
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University of Puerto Rico 
Port Jiménez & FRIENDS 
Magic for children and grownups. 


the end, Platero is dead, victim of some 
poisonous root, and it is plain that Jiménez 
has lost a friend no human can replace. 
Descriptive Magic. Published in 1917, 
the book is still a beloved classic from 
Barcelona to Lima. For children it holds 
the place that Alice in Wonderland and 
Beatrix Potter's Tale of Peter Rabbit hold 
in the affections of English and U.S. mop- 
pets. For adults it has not only the nos- 
talgia of childhood but deeper hints of 
pleasure and pain. With its unashamed 
lyricism, its admixture of sentiment and 
sentimentality, Platero and 7 will hardly 
please admirers of realism in prose and 
verse. But it will charm those who do not 


BERNARD BARUCH AT 2 
Triumphs for phrenology and finance. 





mind being caught out in moments of 
simple humanity. Sentiment aside. few 
readers will be able to resist the sheer de- 
scriptive magic of a passage (from the 
Roach translation) such as this: 


I have told you, Platero, that the soul 
of our town is wine, have I not? No: the 
soul of our town is bread. Moguer is like 
a loaf of wheat bread, white inside like 
the crumb and golden on the outside like 
the soft crust. 

At noon, when the sun is at its warmest, 
the town begins to smoke and to smell of 
pine wood and warm bread. The whole 
town opens its mouth. It is like a huge 
mouth that eats a huge loaf of bread. 
Bread is life. It goes with everything: 
with the oil, the stew, the cheese, and the 
grapes, giving its flavor of kisses; with the 
wine, the soup, the ham, with itself, bread 
with bread. Also it may be bread alone, 
like hope, or bread with an illusion. . . 

The bakers’ boys come on their trotting 
horses and stop before each closed door. 
They clap their hands and call out: 

Bread! Bread! 

Baskets are held up by bare arms; one 
hears the thud of the quarter-loaves as 
they fall against the buns, the large loaves 
falling against the rolls... 

And poor children immediately ring the 
bell at iron gratings or knock at heavy 
doors and cry, sending plaintive echoes 
down the corridors: 

“A little bit of bread, please!” 





Legendary American 


BarucH: My Own Srory (337 pp.J— 
Bernard M. Baruch—Henry Holt ($5). 


When Bernard Baruch was ten. his 
mother took him to a phrenologist, one of 
the highly regarded head candlers of that 
day (1880). After palpating the bulges 
over the boy's evebrows, the phrenologist 
turned to Mamma Baruch and asked: 
“And what do you propose to do with 
this young man?” Baruch’s mother re- 
plied: “I am thinking of making him a 
doctor.” “He will make a good doctor.” 
the phrenologist agreed, “but my advice 
to you is to take him where they are doing 
big things—finance or politics.” 

This may have been phrenology’s finest 
hour. Bernard Baruch rose to become a 
wizard of Wall Street, a philanthropist, 
sportsman, landed squire, patriot, “‘ad- 
viser to Presidents,” park-bench sage, and 
above all, a continuing American legend. 
Timed to appear on his 87th birthday, 
this first volume of his autobiography 
tells only half the Baruch story, barely 
reaching his World War I stint as czar of 
the War Industries Board (a companion 
volume in the fall of '58 will bring the 
saga up to date). The book packs no sur- 
prises. but in its engaging. unpreten- 
tious way, it has the universal appeal of 
the American dream as it once again 
comes true. 

After Mamma's Boy, a Punch. In He- 
brew, Baruch means blessed. Little Ber- 
nard was first blessed in his parents. His 
father Simon fled his native Posen (then 
in Germany) to escape conscription in 
1855 and became a selfless country doctor 
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in Camden, S.C. He served gallantly as a 
Confederate Army surgeon. Bernard’s 
mother was a statuesque beauty with the 
pluck to forget that her father’s fine plan- 
tation lay gutted behind Sherman’s line of 
march, Of her four sons, ‘‘Bernie” was the 
“mamma’s boy,” shy, chubby (his nick- 
name was “Bunch’’), quick-tempered and 
invariably beaten in a fight, a failing he 
later remedied by taking boxing lessons. 
As Baruch recalls it, it was a Tom Saw- 
yerish boyhood in which he splashed after 
bullfrogs in the lazy creeks, or sprawled 
on the floor of -a kitchen-turned-school- 
house learning to read while the teacher 
cradled her nursing infant. 

After Yom Kippur, $700,000. The 
idyl ended when the family moved to 
New York, and Bernie huddled with 
his brothers against the apartment chim- 
ney in the raw Northern winter and felt 
the first stings of anti-Semitism in neigh- 
borhood street fights. He dreamed of go- 
ing to Yale, but Mamma Baruch would 
not hear of his leaving home, so he 
trudged 4o blocks a day each way to 
New York's City College. Ever mindful of 
the phrenologist’s prophecy, his mother 
steered him toward the business world, 
and after his graduation in 1891 he found 
himself in Wall Street as a $5-a-week run- 
ner for a brokerage house. Four years later 
he was a junior partner at the age of 25, 
but he had speculated so wildly that he 
had made no money of his own in the 
market and had lost $8,000 of his father’s 
money. From these misadventures, Baruch 
learned to keep a cash reserve and stop 
overextending himself on the 10% and 
20% margins of that era. 

Just by following a tariff debate in Con- 
gress, Baruch made his first sizable coup 
of $60,000 in a sugar stock. With it he 
bought a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange for $19,000, and married a re- 
served Episcopal girl named Annie Griffen, 
who had waited eight years for Baruch to 
name the day despite her father’s unyield- 
ing opposition to the match. The market 
operation that gave Baruch a head start 
on his first million was inadvertently af- 
fected by the holiest day in his own faith, 
Yom Kippur, on which, as on other holy 
days, no business is to be transacted. 

Convinced that copper was in oversup- 
ply in September of 1901, Baruch was 
busily selling Amalgamated Copper short 
when his mother called to remind him 
that the next market day was Yom Kippur. 
With some trepidation, Baruch decided to 
observe it. That morning the stock sagged 
below 100 but by noon rallied to 97. Had 
Baruch been on the trading floor, he would 
have closed out his short position and 
taken the small profit. By the market’s 
close, Amalgamated Copper slumped again 
to 933. Emboldened by the events of the 
holy day, Baruch maintained his short 
position for months till the stock dropped 
to 60, cleared a profit of around $700,000. 

After $3,200,000, What "Good"? At 
32, Baruch had amassed $100,000 for 
every year of his life, and his father jolted 
his vanity by asking what “good” he in- 
tended doing with his millions. For the 
time being, Baruch was content merely to 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond 


prints better, types better, looks better 





For the sweetest letters you ever signed, 


use Hammernill 
hardwood’s 


HETHER your next letter is a warm 
W word of thanks for a hurried de- 
livery, or a sales letter to promote a new 
item, if it’s on new Hammermill Bond 


we think you'll agree it’s the sweetest 
business message you ever signed. 


Now—with a new and exclusive proc- 
ess called ““Neutracel’’—Hammermill 
has unlocked the superior papermaking 
properties nature grows in northern hard- 
woods to bring you fine papers with a 
smoother, more velvety printing, typing 
and writing surface. 

Neutracel’s hardwood fibers blend with 
other quality pulps to give Hammermill 
Bond a clearer, more attractive formation. 
You can see the difference in the photo 
at right. And, Neutrace!® lends increased 
opacity and bulk to new Hammermill 
Bond. Your letters not only have a more 
important look, they also gain an extra, 
“heavy feel” that says quality paper 

Neutracel represents a $6,000,000 step 
forward in bringing you Hammermill 
papers that 1) print better — ask your 


Bond —now with 
finer fibers 


printer; 2) type better — ask your secre- 
tary; 3) look better — see for yourself! 
Ask your printer to show you samples 


of the improved Hammermill Bond. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 





Printers everywhere use Hammermill ¢ 
papers. Many display this shield. 
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with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 
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enjoy the colorful company his money 
helped him keep, including John W. (“Bet 
a Million Gates and Diamond Jim 
Brady. Seeking an oasis of sanity more 
like the pastoral simplicity of his child 


hood, Baruch bought Hobcaw Barony, a 
historic, 17,000-acre parcel of land in his 
native South Carolina just north of 


Charleston. Hobcaw was nature’s Xanadu 
a game hunter's paradise especially famed 
for its massed armadas of ducks. Toward 
the end of his book, getting ahead of his 
story, Bernard Baruch tells with dramatic 
relish and glowing pride of F.D.R.’s 
month-long recuperative retreat at Hob- 


| caw in the spring of 1944. 





From his years as a stock-market spec- 
ulator, Baruch feels that he gleaned some 
thing more valuable than gold, a kind of 
golden mean of inspired common sense 
“Whatever attempt, they seem 
driven to try to overdo. When hopes are 
soaring, I always repeat to myself, ‘Two 
and two still make four, and no one has 
ever invented a way of getting something 
for nothing.’ When the outlook is steeped 
in pessimism I remind myself, “Two and 
two still make four, and you can’t keep 
mankind down for long.’ ” 


Mixed Fiction 


Love AmonG THE CANNIBALS, by 
Wright Morris (253 pp.; Harcourt, Brace; 
$3.50), carries built-in advertising. At one 
point, the protagonist rhapsodizes; “Old 
lecher with a love on every wind, and 
you young ones too, running in pimpled 
packs after the teen-age bitch with her 
perfumed heat, and you, too, pretty ma- 
tron, under the hair dryer, this is your 
book.” 

Such 


men 


language suggests that Author 
Morris, who won last year’s $1,000 Na- 
tional Book Award for The Field of 
Vision (Time, Oct. 15), may be fed up 
with modest awards and cozy coteries of 
readers. In his eleventh novel, he seems 
to be aiming at a larger audience 
sibly including those who read Playboy 
and Confidential. He may succeed, for he 
is an extraordinarily versatile writer. In 
The Works of Love, he sounded like 
Sherwood Anderson; The Huge Season 
rang with persistent echoes of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald; this time he handles sex and 
violence in the manner of a more or 
less literate Mickey Spillane. 

rhe plot concerns two Hollywood song 
writers, one oafish, the other supposedly 
intelligent (although the difference is hard 
to tell), who get involved with two moth- 
eaten California Cleopatras, One of them 
is Billie, who talks exclusively in South 
ern-fried clichés; the other is Eva, statu- 
free, pagan, and therefore known 
as “The Greek.” The story rambles from 
a Malibu motel to Acapulco; the char- 
acters whinny in bed, cry “Man, it’s 
great!" and engage in minor unimagina- 
tive forms of sadism. It is just possible 
that Author Morris is kidding, but neither 
the lechers nor the beauty-shop matrons 
to whom the book is addressed 
notice it. At any rate, there is a good 
deal of fun to be had with the two song 
writers and the lyrics they improvise. 


pos- 


esque 


may 





NovEList Morris 
Going to hell with o cannibelle. 


‘You see,” remarks one of them as he 
takes a bite out of Eva's unwashed arm 
“we are two cannibals." Then he croons 


A cannibelle’s affection is a dangerous 
thing. 

She prefers the knuckle to the wedding 
ring. 

The banquet of love 

Is the one she cooks 

Without the aid of how-to-do-it books. 


WitHourt Love, by Gerald Hanley (245 
pp.: Harper; $3.50), has a theme that 
might be described as disgrace under pres- 
sure. Mike Brennan, the seedy son of a 
lace-curtain London-Irish family, is hang- 
ing around present-day Barcelona wait- 
ing to commit just one last political mur- 
der before he tells all to a priest. Like 
Britain's London-Irish William Joyce 
(Lord Haw Haw), Brennan had fallen 
out of the church into Mosley's Black- 
shirts. Via the Nazi SS, he becomes, by 
double desertion, a journeyman execu- 
tioner for Russia’s secret police. Yet he 
is not a devoted Bolshevik, simply a 
self-dramatizing wreck of a man without 
faith, family or country. His only love 
on earth is a prostitute called Lola (also 
a secret agent on the side). His condition 
is well understood by an ex-Catholic Pole 
a sadist beast named Kowalski, who 
taunts Brennan with the knowledge that 
in following a dream of heaven on earth 
he has lost honor on earth and all hope 
of heaven. A true nihilist, Kowalski knows 
himself as a “lost lackey” of Stalin. 

This lackey’s lackey is Brennan. With 
cruel precision, Kowalski gives Brennan 
his last assignment—on the Feast of Cor- 
pus Christi. Assignment: to kill a mys- 
terious ex-Communist who was known 
during the Spanish civil war as El Carni- 
cero (The Butcher). Brennan cannot ap 
proach confession with this last act-to-be 


on his soul. In the end, he knifes his 
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“A people rather baffled, 
but a people resolved to know” 


So spoke Sir William Haley, editor of the London Times, 
and the people he was speaking about were Americans. 

“Of all nations,” he said of the U.S., “‘its history has 
a higher proportion of greatness than of baseness . . . 
its errors have been, and are, many. Its instincts have 
been, and are, magnificently right.” 

Rather baffled, but resolved to know. What a noble 
compliment it is, to be sure. Not a nation of know-it- 
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alls, but a nation seeking, a nation determined, a nation 
resolved to know the world we live in, its problems, its 
dangers, its failures and its achievements. 

To do that knowing, we need to follow the big and 
little news of the world, which may be why so many of 
us turn to TIME each week. 

For TIME is also resolved to know whatever can be 
known of greatness and baseness, of errors and instincts, 
of failure and success—in short, of man. 


TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 


| PAID $20 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $20 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer; You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you, 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. TM 8-19 
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victim only to discover that he killed the 
wrong man. 

Like Graham Greene, Irish Novelist 
Hanley dotes on the guilt on the cande- 
labra. He has given his protagonist the 
usual “failed-priest face,’ the customary 
taste for booze, and the symbolical death 
—Brennan falls from the height of 
Gaudi’s grotesque unfinished Barcelona 
Church of the Holy Family. It is all 
pretty thick stuff, but an angry, eloquent 
passion against the paralyzing Red ticks 
in Europe’s soft underbelly redeems it 
from mere melodrama. 


World's End 


On tHe Beach (320 pp.j—Nevil 
Shute—Morrow ($3.95). 


The small powers—Albania and Egypt 
—started the last of all wars, but the big 
powers finished it. A-bombs H-bombs, 
massive cobalt bombs obliterated the in- 
dustrial cities of East and West. The winds 
carried radioactive dust to hamlet and 
farm, from Scandinavian fiord to Pacific 
island. A vast silence fell over the North- 
ern Hemisphere. And now the dust is com- 
ing south, covering the earth as uniformly 
as a bandage wrapped with slow delibera- 
tion around an orange. Scientists estimate 
that it will take about nine months to en- 
velop the Southern Hemisphere from the 
equator to the pole. Then the earth will 
be merely another dead planet following 
its lonely orbit around the sun. 

This is the situation as Author Nevil 
Shute (Pied Piper, The Breaking Wave) 
opens his 21st novel. To U.S. Commander 
Dwight Towers, who has brought his atom- 
powered submarine safely to port in Mel- 
bourne. the death in the north has no 
meaning. He still dreams of returning 
from duty to his wife and children in 
Mystic. Conn. A young Australian couple, 
Peter and Mary Holmes. use habit as an 
escape from the horror to come; they go 
on as they always have—sailing. giving 
parties. worrying when their small daugh- 
ter has a sore throat or fever, Moira 
Davidson at first seems to drink too much, 
but a Platonic relationship with Com- 
mander Towers soon settles her into the 
resigned-to-fate mold of the others. 

There are two fragments of hope. A 
scientist named Jorgensen believes that 
radioactivity may be decreasing in the ice- 
fields of the arctic, holding out a promise 
of human survival in the polar regions. 
And a radio transmitter near Seattle has 
been intermittently sending a meaningless 
jumble of signals. Commander Towers 
takes his submarine north to get the 
answers, He proves Jorgensen wrong, and 
finds that the Seattle transmission is 
caused by a freak mechanical accident. He 
returns to Australia and death. 

There is a grisly fascination to Author 
Shute’s story of mankind's last days. Yet 
his characters seem curiously bloodless de- 
spite their courage and stoicism. It is 
difficult to believe that men and women 
would die as these do—without panic, 
self-seeking, sexual frenzy, or apocalyptic 
evangelism. But then it is also difficult to 
believe in the end of the world. 


MISCELLANY 


Elusive Harmony. In San Jose, Calif., 
Clement Lopez, after slugging his partner 
in a midnight duet and fracturing his 
skull, explained: “He was singing out of 
tune.” 





Enchanted Haze. In Bristol, England, 
Sunday School Teacher Heather Shep- 
pard, 23, frantically sent a friend back for 
something more suitable after she arrived 
at church for her marriage dressed in 
a beautiful bridal gown, veil and—carpet 
slippers. 


How Now? In Pentwater, Mich., Dair- 
yman Claire W. Nelson explained that 
he let the radio blare women’s screams 
gunshots and rock 'n’ roll at his cows 
all day so that when “a stranger comes 
into the barn they aren't upset, because 
they've heard everything.” 


Over & Out. In Milwaukee. after police 
watched George Stein, 79, drive down 
the wrong side of the street, make an 
illegal left turn and pass eight stop signs 
on a five-block trip, he was fined $50 
and lost his license despite his plea that 
he had trouble walking, hearing and seeing 
and only drove once a month—to visit 
his doctor. 


Flowing Pros. In Las Vegas, Nev., 
Baseball Fan James Argenbright was fined 
$2 after he laid on the abuse of Umpire 
(and Policeman) Bob Everett so heavily 
that Everett finally arrested him for dis- 
orderly conduct. 


Eye Trouble. In Houston, Donald Earl 
Basham, 29, was sentenced to 25 years 
in prison for robbery, burglary and 
theft after he broke into a young woman's 
apartment at 2 a.m., stole some of her 
Scotch to wash down four tranquilizer 
pills, forced her for a couple of hours to 
help him while he looted the place, then 
passed out. _ 

Executive's Sweet. In Milwaukee, 
Russell and Alice Johnson were divorced 
after he complained that she took so 
little interest in his career that when he 
was promoted to secretary of his bank, 
she remarked, “So what?” 


Innocent Middleman. In Copenhagen, 
Ole Jensen, arrested for counterfeiting 
Danish employee holiday stamps—so ex- 
pertly that he was able to turn them in 
at post office windows, a book at a time. 
and collect $64 in refunds—conceded that 
he knew it was illegal but did not think 
it really wrong since the post office could 
reissue the books and recover its money. 


Local Anesthetic. In Budapest, the 
newspaper People's Freedom carried a 
want ad: “Girl, 23, with glasses, high- 
school graduate, living in country, would 
like to meet and marry serious man who 
does not like to make acquaintances 
through ads.” 
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Here is a wonderful way to carry your |. W. Harper Bonded 
Bourbon in style —wherever you go. The Traveller" is a handsome 
protective case, durable, flexible, with a finish like hammered 
gold. Opens easily, closes securely—fits any pocket, packs neatly 
in luggage. Ideal for gifts, too. Offered with pints or half-pints 
at no extra cost! The supply is limited. 


.W.HARPER @® 
The rig ah @ & 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


100 PROOF + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








EASTERN lv 


For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you 
e * z 
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